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GUNSTON HALL 


FISKE KIMBALL 


THIs GRAND old house on the Potomac, just below Mount 
Vernon, was built on his ancestral acres by George Mason, 
patriot of the Revolution and author of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights. It belongs today, by gift of the late Louis Hertle, to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and is administered 
through the National Society of Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, by a Board of Regents. After many vicissitudes, the 
house has been restored as a historic museum. 

We do not know exactly when the building of Gunston 
was begun. The mansion house, in its main lines, is char- 
acteristic of Virginia of the middle of the 18th century: of 
brick, four-square, a story and a half in height, with four 
end chimneys, four rooms on the main floor, two on either 
side of a broad central hallway, with a staircase opposite 
the north entrance. These rooms, in their final use under 
George Mason, were the Drawing Room (S.W.), Dining 
Room (N.W.), Chamber (S.E.) and Nursery (N.E.). 
There is nothing in the original plan to require the inter- 
vention of an architect, and we may assume that at first 
Mason merely outlined the accommodations and general 
form, sixty by forty feet. Study of the original interior indi- 
cates that the two eastern downstairs rooms only may have 
been first finished, along with the simple bedrooms up- 
stairs. These two eastern rooms have plain woodwork on 
the fireplace side, without carving. It would have given, 
downstairs, two finished rooms separated by a narrow pas- 
sage (which later became the side passage), entered by a 
doorway on the east. These rooms later, when the whole 
house was finished, became the Nursery (Fig. 1) and the 
principal Chamber (S.E.), occupied by Mrs. Mason until 
her death in 1773. We must suppose the central hall and 
the west rooms to have been wholly unfinished, as was the 
East Room at the White House, which the Adams’, who 
first occupied it, made “a drying room, to hang up the 
clothes in.” 

Upstairs a long passage ran from gable end to gable 
end, with small dormered bedrooms for the nine children 
living at the first Mrs. Mason’s death in 1770, the youngest 
then two years of age. As restored there are four rooms on 


Fiske Kimpatt, F. A. I. A., Director of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, discusses Gunston Hall as an architectural historian and 
even more intimately as one of the associated architects commis- 
sioned to restore the building. 


the north side and two, one on either side of the main stair 
hall, on the south. These two were each cut in half at an 
early date; the partitions were possibly not there at the very 
beginning. Such was the house as first occupied, doubtless 
soon after 1755. 

The decisive event had occurred which made Gunston 
the wonderful house which it is. William Buckland, “Citi- 
zen and Joiner” of London, was indentured for four years 
as “Carpenter and Joiner,” and brought to Virginia in 
1755 by Thomson Mason, brother of George. He came on 
the 14th of August. On the back of the indenture are a few 
words by George Mason, November 8, 1759, that Buckland 
had “had the entire Direction of the Carpenters and Joiners 
work of a large House,” namely Gunston, which we can 
assume to have then been substantially completed. 

Buckland, born in 1734 at Oxford, just twenty-one years 
to a day before his coming, had been bound apprentice in 
1748 for seven years to his uncle James, “Citizen and 
Joiner” of London. There was also in London James Buck- 
land, doubtless related, the well-known bookseller. He was 
an authorized vendor! of the second edition, 1758, of the 
British Architect. He also sold the architectural works of 
Abraham Swan, first published in 1745. This may account 
for the knowledge which enabled William Buckland to 
acquire his rather exceptional library of architectural 
books, listed at his death. The indenture to Thomson Mason 
is dated August 4, 1755 and provides for four years’ service 
in Virginia at twenty pounds a year, with “meat, drink, 
washing, lodging.” At the conclusion of these years George 
Mason wrote the certificate we have seen, and recom- 
mended him “to any gentleman that may have occasion to 
employ him, as an honest sober diligent man and I think a 
complete Master of the Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Business 
both in theory and practice”—a mastery to which the de- 
tails of Gunston bear ample witness. 

His later career is known partly through papers of the 
Randall family of Annapolis, as published by Rosamund 
Randall Beirne.” His first independent work was the com- 
pletion, in 1759, of the glebe house of Truro Parish in Fair- 
fax County. “Rockledge” at the falls of the Occoquan may 
be his, as may be woodwork of Pohick Church (of which 
Washington and Mason were vestrymen) though for carv- 
ing the chancel the payment was to Bernard Sears, who 
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worked at Mount Vernon and had some other business deal- 
ings with Buckland. Buckland was involved with houses at 
Dumfries, the nearby port; Major Seldon, brother-in-law 
of the Masons, paid him £10 for drawing plans for his 
house there and carving several mantels. Very probably he 
worked on the house, now destroyed, of Thomson Mason 
himself, at “Raspberry Plains” north of Leesburg, a planta- 
tion this patron bought soon after 1760. Buckland married 
into this circle, Mary, the daughter of William Moore of 
Accotink, who later mentions her as “Mary Bucklin” in his 
will of 1769. It has not been observed, in writings on the 
builder, that there is still a hamlet called Buckland a little 
north of Warrenton, near the junction of the old 
Winchester-Dumfries road. 

By 1762, however, Buckland had removed much farther 
down the Northern Neck, where he bought land near War- 
saw—doubtless the tract still named “Buckland.” Here he 
resided, a prosperous citizen, until 1772. There are many 
records of his activities in this area, where were built at 
that general period, such great houses of the Rappahannock 
as “Mount Airy,” “Blandfield,” “Menokin” and “Sabine 
Hall.” With two of these houses we can definitely connect 
Buckland: woodwork which survived the fire of 1844 at 
“Mount Airy” is said to have his stamp; the accounts of 
Robert Wormeley Carter, then living with his father at 
“Sabine Hall,” mention in 1766 his delivering “my book- 
case” and putting up “the Chimneypiece of carved wor!x”— 
also “a Plan of a House. This plan he did some time ago.” 
There are large further payments by Carter to Buckland in 
1768 on “a very extravagant demand.” A cousin Robert 
(Councillor) Carter inherited “Nomini Hall,” a little up 
the Potomac, where Buckland solicited work in 1771, of 
which plans for a remodelling were still under considera- 
tion even some years later. 

Our last record of Buckland’s affairs in Virginia was in 
a lawsuit of September, 1772, whereas by August he was 
in course of removing to Annapolis. Many works there are 
merely attributed to Buckland on the basis of similarity of 
features, and in some instances could only be his if he had 
previously made earlier visits, as was easily possible. The 
proved work of Buckland at Annapolis is headed by the 
Matthias Hammond house, with a fine plan by Buckland 
and with magnificent woodwork. He certainly worked at 
least in the finishing of the James Brice house, where there 
was material “already worked up or to be worked” when 
the younger Brice’s father died in 1766, and where, in 
Buckland’s posthumous accounts, there is a small payment 
“from Mr. Brice for work continued by a servant.” He 
also built “Strawberry Hill” now destroyed, as well as the 
county courthouse and prison, 1774. We know now that 
he was responsible for the design and execution of the orna- 
ment at “Whitehall,” * a house for which Governor Horatio 
Sharp acquired the site in September, 1764, and immedi- 
ately began building, initially, it seems, on a plan by Wil- 


liam Anderson. The wainscot from “The Abbey,” Chester- 
town, Maryland, now at the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
bears his cipher “WB.” 

Buckland died in 1774, aged but forty years. Among his 
valuable effects were seventeen illustrated architectural 
handbooks including the following: “Ware’s Designs 
(1756), Gibbs Designs (1722) Swan’s British Treasury 
(of Staircases, 1745) Swan’s Architect (A Collection of 
Designs in Architecture, 1751), Langley’s Designs (if his 
Practical Geometry, 1729; if his Treasury, 1740 ff.), 
Chippendale’s Designs (1st edition was 1754) , Lightholer’s 
(sic) Design (if his Gentleman and Farmer’s Architect, 
1762) .” It was chiefly from among these books that came 
many motifs found in Buckland’s works. 

The richest of these features at Gunston are in the Draw- 
ing Room (S.W. or “Palladian” room) which has taber- 
nacle doorways, window casings, and niches with broken 
pediments (Figs. 2, 3) all with Doric pilasters. None of 
them is derived from figures in Gibbs, in Ware, or in 
Langley’s familiar Treasury of Designs. On the other hand, 
many of them come directly from the works of Swan, where 
carving is indicated at large—although the details at Gun- 
ston are freely re-combined. Thus the elements of the main 
cornice in this room, with its modillions and its fret dentils 
(Fig. 3) derive from the figures of Plate 58 of Swan’s 
Designs (Fig. 4). The interlace of the frieze on the doors 
here is figured (more richly) on Plate 61. One feature 
found only in Swan’s Designs in Architecture is the 
radially-pierced arched transom found at Gunston in the 
east doorway and in the arched cupboards in the north- 
east room (Fig. 1), later the Nursery. This feature, derived 
no doubt from the same book, appears also in Mount 
Pleasant, Philadelphia, and is found in Swan’s Volume I, 
Pls. 10, 13, 16, 17, and 19. Thus we find that it was 
largely the works of Abraham Swan, sold by Buck- 
land’s kinsman about the time of his apprenticeship, 
that he used in his work at Gunston, having doubtless 
brought them over with him—whereas it was not before 
the Hammond house, after he had prospered, that we find 
motifs unmistakably derived from the designs in the great 
folio volume of Gibbs. It w2s Swan’s British Architect 
which was used for the ornamental details of the Brice 
House in Annapolis, as well as for those of Whitehall. 

In the “Palladian” room and also in the North Porch at 
Gunston, Buckland followed Swan’s Treasury, Pls. III, 
XXVI, XLV, XLVI, which had no mutules, but a dentil 
band—sometimes uncut—between a cyma and ovolo. 
Buckland, whether in arched doorways or niches, fre- 
quently made the spring of his arches at or near the level 
of the capital of the order, so as to rise well into the zone 
of the entablature—thus requiring either broken pedi- 
ments, as in the niches of the Gunston “Palladian” Room 
(Fig. 3), broken entablatures as at Whitehall, or a “Pal- 
ladian motif” as in the north portico of Gunston. 
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Fic. 4. A. Swan, Designs in Architecture (1751), Pl. 58. 


Fic. 2. Gunston Hall, the southwest room (“Drawing Room”), c. 
1758-59. 


Fic. 5. Gunston Hall, the northwest room (“Dining Room”), c. 
1758-59. 
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Fic. 3. Gunston Hall, the southwest room, window and niche. 


Fic. 6. Gunston Hal, the hall and stairs, c. 1758. 








Buckland, at least later in his career, frequently used 
collaborators and employees for carving and other work. 
Thus in the accounts of James Brent, in litigation, for the 
years 1759-63, is the item “To 3744 days work at Colo 
Mason’s” (i.e., perhaps Gunston). Subsequently he hired 
even from a shipload of convict laborers. To Councillor 
Carter he wrote in 1771, “I have now some of the Best 
Workmen in Virginia among whom is a London Carver a 





was done for several earlier Virginia houses such as “West- 
over” and “Carter’s Grove”), it represented the very latest . 
fashion. Its arrival crowned the work. Over this mantel 
and that of the (N.W.) Dining Room (Fig. 5) there are 
no traces of there having been any moulded overmantels. 
They were doubtless left flush, as was the new fashion, to 
receive the portraits of George Mason and his first wife by 
Hesselius, painted soon after their marriage in 1750, be- 





Fic. 7. Gunston Hall, restoration showing “flankers.” (Fiske Kimball and Erling H. Pedersen, asso- 


ciated architects) 


masterly Hand.” It is doubtful, however, if, while at Gun- 
ston in 1755-59, he had much help, if any, from other than 
laborers. 

For the Drawing Room at Gunston, Mason must have 
imported the “superb mantelpiece” of marble whose former 
presence there is reported by Kate Mason Rowland in her 
Life of George Mason, 1892. This survived in the hands of 
a descendant, Oliver W. Robbins, who generously gave it 
to the Regents of Gunston, where it has now been replaced 
(Fig. 2). Its style clearly establishes its date as around 
1760, which is that of the closely similar mantels in Kedle- 
ston and other works of Robert Adam in England. Ordered 
from abroad, as we may assume, for the principal room (as 


fore the house was begun. Old copies of these portraits now 
hang again at Gunston. 

The walls of the Drawing Room are panelled flush, and 
stood, from Mr. Hertle’s time, without finish of any sort on 
the smooth wall surfaces of yellow pine. There was the 
temptation to suppose that paint had been removed, “to ex- 
pose the grain,” as was so commonly done in both England 
and America about 1900, and was done in our time with 
the original paint at “Carter’s Grove.” There was a legend, 
however, that the walls had been hung with damask, as was 
common in England at the period and was certainly known 
in Virginia, where an advertisement in the Virginia Ga- 
zette, December 18, 1769, reads that “John Kidd, Uphol- 
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sterer, in Williamsburg, hangs rooms with paper or dam- 
ask”. The late Kate Doggett Boggs of Fredericksburg, a 
fine student of colonial matters, reported that when she 
was taken to Gunston as a girl, her grandmother, who had 
frequently visited there in the second quarter of the 19th 
century, told her of the damask there and believed 
that she had seen small pieces at the bottom of the cornice. 
Mr. Hertle’s diary-excerpts report that “the Drawing Room 


appear that there may have been first pasted a canvas 
lining, to cover the knots of the pine wainscot, and then a 
finish fabric. The existing tack holes resulted from a spo- 
radic tacking of the peeling textiles. The room has been 
restored with a crimson damask (Figs. 2, 3) as used in 
many English rooms of the period, over the flush boarding, 
as we know it to have been applied in the Lansdowne House 
drawing room from London (c.1770) where the flush- 
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Fic. 8. Gunston Hall, reconstruction of the grounds. (Fiske Kimball and Erling H. Pedersen, asso- 


ciated architects) 


was covered with five or six coats of wall paper, the bottom 
or oldest of which Mr. Brown estimated as of 1850. On 
removal of the paper, we found the pine under this had 
never been painted. Our conclusion was that George Mason 
had this covered with a silk, probably damask.” Tack or 
nail holes, which existed here and there along the trim, did 
not exist everywhere and were not of uniform size and 
spacing. There seemed, indeed, to be no remains whatever 
of any paint, but only, in a few places, of paste; and, above 
a window-casing, some small remaining fragments of wall 
paper—of a Victorian character. Now certainly none of the 
19th-century inhabitants had the resources to have done 
such a clean job in removing all vestiges of paint. It would 


panelled boarding, acquired with the room, is preserved 
by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

In what was the Dining Room (N.W.) (Fig. 5) at Gun- 
ston are carved door and window caps-which are unique 
in America in having “Chinese” features, especially a scal- 
loped cresting above the cornice. Such a scalloped cresting 
occurs frequently in the “Chinese” designs in Chippendale’s 
first edition of 1754: notably on his “China cases,” Pls. 
CVIII, CIX, and CX. The main cornice of the Dining 
Room, with its shallow uncarved ogee modillions, seems 
to come from a figure in Swan’s Designs, 1758, Plate 53, 
“Bloc Cornices.” On the other hand, suggestions for the 


frieze panels here, as for the Drawing Room windows, seem 
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to come from William Pain’s Builder’s Companion, 1758, 
a book which is not listed in Buckland’s inventory after 
decease but to which he must have had access, as several 
other details at Gunston prove. Here, as in the “Palladian” 
room, there was no moulded overmantel, but only flush 
wainscot above the mantel—and it has been so restored, 
the new wood mantel with a carved frieze following general 
suggestions from Swan. 

The hall at Gunston offers several points of interest (Fig. 
6). The stairs themselves have moulded and fluted balusters 
of walnut, turning spirally about the lower newel, and have 
carved brackets—all apparently derived from William 
Pain’s Builder’s Companion, 1758, Plate 26. 

The south part of the hall containing the stairs has raised 
panels both in and above the dado. The northern part, how- 
ever, beyond the double arch which spans it, has only a 
flush dado. Above this was originally a flush panelling. We 
may judge that Buckland did his best to wean Mason, who 
clearly adhered to an old predeliction for wainscot, to the 
newer fashion of smooth walls, later more usually of 
plaster, as at Monticello by 1772 and Buckland’s own Ham- 
mond House in Annapolis of that year. 


To the original brick house were added under Buckland . 


three wooden porches. That to the north is square with a 
frontage of four smail slender Doric columns, the center 
opening arched in a “Palladian motif,” as shown exactly 
by Swan, and possibly unique in an American portico. Per- 
haps the only engraved Doric example, without mutules, is 
precisely in a book which Buckland owned, Swan’s British 
. .. Treasury, 1745, Pl. 22. 

On the south is a porch of more unusual form: semi- 
octagonal, quasi-Gothic, with ogee-pointed arches. Such 
ogee arches do not occur in any of the books which Buck- 
land owned at his death (except in Chippendale’s furniture 
designs) but are common in William Pain’s Builder’s Com- 
panion, 1758 (Pls. 70, 72, 77, 79), from which, as we have 
seen, seem to come also the stair brackets at Gunston, and 
certain suggestions for friezes in the Drawing Room. 

According to Kate Mason Rowland, writing in 1892, 
“The (east) passage opened out on a little porch with an 
arched doorway . . . this too had disappeared” (doubtless 
in the building of the late, attached kitchen there) . She is 
right that the doorway is arched, indeed the characteristic 
Swan transom survives. In the South, a “porch” can mean 
an uncovered stoop. On the end of the house are wooden 
blockings nine inches wide at either side of the doorway. 
Fitting closely the lower blockings and marks, we restored 
an uncovered porch, using the same Doric, in the same 
proportions as in the north porch, the arch rising within a 


1. R. T. Halsey in Great Georgian Houses, I (1933), 13. Mr. 
Halsey was a great collector of old books of architecture and may 
well have had a copy with James Buckland’s name as a vendor. 


broken entablature under a pediment of the same slope as 
there. 

Gunston in our time has lacked any “flankers”—de- 
tached wings for kitchen and office—such as are found at 
the other great Virginia mansions such as Stratford, Rore- 
well, Westover, Carter’s Grove, Mount Airy and Mount 
Vernon. Excavations, however, have now revealed that 
there were such flankers at Gunston, two buildings to east 
and west, standing forward of it to the north, each 21 by 
35 feet (Fig. 7). These, as John Mason wrote, were re- 
spectively the kitchen and the school-house. 

The grounds at Gunston are best described by General 
John Mason, fourth son of George, born 1766 and writing 
about 1832, quoted in Kate Mason Rowland’s George 
Mason, Vol. I, page 98. 


“On the (south) front you descended directly into an 
extensive garden, touching the house on one side and re- 
duced from the natural irregularity of the hill to a perfect 
level platform, the southern extremity of which was 
bounded by a spacious walk running eastwardly and west- 
wardly, from which there was by the natural and sudden 
declivity of the hill a rapid descent to the plain considerably 
below it. . . . On the north front . . . was an extensive lawn 
kept closely pastured, through the midst of which lead a 
spacious avenue, girded by long double row of . . . stately 
cherry trees . .. commencing about two hundred feet from 
the house and extending thence for about twelve hundred 
feet, the carriage way being in the center and the footways 
on either side, between the two rows . .. A common center 
was established exactly in the middle of the outer doorway, 
on that front, at which were made to diverge at a certain 
angle the four lines on which these trees were planted . . . 

To the west of the main building were first the school 
house, and then at a little distance, masked by a row of 
large English walnut trees, were the stables. To the east 
was a high paled yard, adjoining the house, into which 
opened an outer door from the private [east] front, within, 
or connected with which yard, were the kitchen, well, 
poultry houses, and other domestic arrangements; and 
beyond it on the same side were the cornhouse and granary, 
servants’ houses (in those days called negro quarters), 
hay yard and cattle pens, all of which were masked by rows 
of large cherry and mulberry trees.” 


All these and other, outer features find their place on the 
restored plot plan which we show (Fig. 8), which takes its 
alignment from the excavated foundations of the school 
house and kitchen. 

The use of Gunston as a historic house museum has in- 
volved the addition of various practical features not ori- 
ginal: a superintendent’s house, a parking area and en- 
trance building with shop and public toilets. All these have 
been provided outside the original bounds of the inner 
home lot. PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


2. Maryland Historical Magazine, XLI, 199-218. 
3. Charles Scarlett, Jr., in Maryland Historical Magazine, XLVI, 
8-26. 
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THE GREEK REVIVAL HOUSE 


IN GEORGIA 


WILBUR ZELINSKY 


PERHAPS NO OTHER development in the fine arts in the Deep 
South has had such far-reaching effects or attracted wider 
notice than the architectural movement known as the Greek 
Revival. It is the purpose of this brief study to sketch the 
characteristics of the Greek Revival building as it appeared 
in Georgia—a state offering a good cross-section of the 
Deep Southern culture area—and to explore the signifi- 
cance of this phenomenon as an element in the culture 
history and geography of the region. The data used here 
are drawn from the available literature’ and from field 
observations made during the period 1950-52 in all sec- 
tions of the state in the course of a general study of 
Georgia’s settlement characteristics. 

Unlike the preceding vogues in American architecture, 
which were merely automatic responses to European 
whims, the Greek Revival was primarily an American idea, 
the first great outpouring of our architectural energies; 
and nowhere was the product of this sudden self-discovery 
more inspired or its effects more profound than in the 
Deep South. Faint foreshadowings of the movement ap- 
peared in earlier decades, but it was with the 1830's that the 
Greek Revival burst into full bloom in Georgia and other 
Southern states. This was the era when the frontier was 
moving forward at breakneck speed and the cotton boom 
was in its first, fine fever. Some of Georgia’s newly created 
wealth was converted into grandiose houses which still 
mark the course of the tide of slavery and cotton westward 
across the state.” For thirty years, until the very eve of war, 
the experiment in the new medium went on with unflagging 
vigor among the members of the upper class. 

The momentum of the movement was so great that after 
the lapse of some twenty years of armed conflict and eco- 
nomic dislocation this architectural genre reappeared, even 
though in diluted form and in a manner designed to suit 
the fin de siécle taste of late nineteenth-century America. 
A considerable number of these latter-day attempts in the 
classic mood still line the streets of Georgia towns, and 
though all of them have broken sharply with ante-bellum 
techniques and many are frank compromises with Victo- 


Witsur ZELINsky is a member of the Department of Geography of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


rian building clichés, some of the old energy of the Greek 
Revival emerges in most. Indeed, the Greek Revival has 
never really expired in Georgia; even now there are those 
who revere tradition and are able and willing to essay new 
themes in the Greek Revival manner. 

In its inner anatomy and sometimes in its outer plan the 
Greek Revival mansion divulges the humble course of its 
evolution. Almost every example has a large central 
hallway that is believed to have its ultimate origin in 
the breezeway between the two halves of a double log 
cabin.* Some plainer specimens are merely the older two- 
story frame house with sideward-facing gables and end 
chimneys to which a classical fagade has been appended al- 
most as an afterthought. The symbolic importance of the 
portico was such that on many a would-be Greek Revival 
house the pediment is nothing but a false front which is 
wholly grotesque when viewed from the side. The transi- 
tional zone from unadorned frame dwelling to Greek Re- 
vival mansion is filled by many an honest compromise 
between the two types: the portico may be the full two 
stories high but without properly carved pillars, or the 
portico may cover half or less of the front. At the opposite 
extreme, there are temple-like structures that are almost 
archaeologically precise reconstructions of ancient styles. 
And well they should be. Some of the better Greek Revival 
houses involved the services of trained architects—not the 
local handy man who worked on the older and humbler 
dwellings—as well as the importing of expensive artisans 
or specially commissioned work. 

All of the more ornate Greek Revival mansions are 
nearly square in plan; only those that were closely linked 
with the older folk-architecture were laid off as narrower 
rectangles. All are set on high basements—and are thus 
sharply set off from the cellarless homes of the middle and 
lower classes—and all are, or were, painted white unless 
brick was used in place of wood. As a rule, the roof is 
unusually low in pitch and is often invisible to a person 
standing near the building. The porticoes cover the front 
and frequently the sides of the structure. These high, broad 
porticoes in combination with shuttered windows and high- 
ceilinged rooms fitted this architecture nicely to the hot, 
humid summers of the region.* The treatment of the col- 
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umns was infinitely varied: some were fluted, others left 
smooth; square columns were occasionally adopted; some 
were slimmed down to vestigial ribbons; and all three of 
the major classical orders were used for the capitals—Doric 
and Ionic were the most often favored. The design of the 
pediment was even less inhibited by tradition, with the re- 
sult that many struck a truly fresh note and were esthetic- 
ally exciting. 

All in all, the Georgia Greek Revival house displays great 
variety—from pomposity and stolid dignity to graceful 
improvisation and even whimsicality, from parvenu gross- 
ness to delicate romanticism, but in all cases the spirit of 
the builder, the place, and the era are most effectively con- 
veyed. It is possible to see a certain community of style in 
each of the cities where the Greek Revival is abundantly 
represented; but even within single towns the versatility 
of expression is surprising. It is fortunate that large num- 
bers of these buildings survive, for with them Georgia 
architecture reached a climax it was not able to duplicate 
in the century to follow and one that it may possibly never 
surpass. But not all ante-bellum Greek Revival mansions 
have received the kindly care they deserve. In Greene 
County 


some . . . have been abandoned entirely, mere heaps of 
ruins; in others, a tenant family occupies a few rooms on 
the first floor; in a few cases Negroes have bought the 
“old place”, in yet fewer instances some direct descendant 
of the original owner lives in the spacious and sturdy build- 
ing.” 


The situation is better in the towns but even there one often 
encounters boarded-up mansions in decay and others that 
are used for commercial purposes. 

The Greek Revival was not limited to the great two-story 
mansion in which it registered its boldest achievements. In 
a few of the towns of Piedmont Georgia, notably in Eaton- 
ton and Madison, the classical style was attempted with 
charming results in the one-story cottage. Its effects can 
sometimes be seen in middle or even lower class dwellings. 
The Greek Revival also affected the development of the 
architecture of public buildings: many county courthouses, 
federal buildings, city halls, and the like fell under its in- 
fluence, and although few are as advanced technically as 
Greek Revival dwellings, all display a genuine grandeur. 
In Madison, Augusta, Macon, Madison, and elsewhere 
churches were built quite effectively in the Greek Revival 
style, and the building styles of those college campuses that 
developed between 1830 and 1860 parallel those of the 
best homes of the period. There were even some builders 
of inns who were infected with an enthusiasm for the style. 
In the post-war resuscitation of the classical medium, its 
application has occasionally been carried to absurd lengths 
as, for example, the use of colonnaded fronts on garages. 


It might be supposed from the popularity and general 


excellence of the Greek Revival house in Georgia that there 
might be some substance to the rather common belief that. 
the ante-bellum South consisted almost exclusively of a 
number of large, quasi-feudal baronies, each surmounted 
by a Big House resplendent with its great white columns. A 
closer scrutiny of the facts, however, disallows any such 
conclusion. It is often overlooked that Greek Revival houses 
were much more abundant in the principal towns of the 
South than on its plantations. A special search was con- 
ducted for ante-bellum Greek Revival houses, both urban 
and rural, at all points visited by the author, and the liter- 
ature has been combed for references to such structures. 
The inventory of urban examples is reasonably complete, 
inasmuch as all towns likely to have Greek Revival homes 
were scanned. The total of these existing structures comes 
to precisely 200. In the course of almost a thousand miles 
of systematic, but randomized traverses along the dirt 
roads of rural Georgia, exactly one mansion that could 
qualify as Greek Revival was encountered. Eighteen addi- 
tional rural examples were met with along the principal 
old highways of the state (now entirely paved) where they 
were especially wont to occur and in the process of explor- 
ing those counties (Wilkes, Greene, and Oglethorpe) where 
such mansions were relatively common. Undoubtedly, a 
significant number of rural occurrences were missed, but 
even if they could be included in the reckoning, the dispro- 
portion between urban and rural examples would still be 
enormous.® 

Thus the pattern of Greek Revival dwellings in the 
Georgia of 1860 was one of two dozen or so towns with 
respectable numbers of such buildings and a thin scatter- 
ing of mansions in the rural parts of the older plantation 
belt.” “True, many planters lived on a large scale, but they 
were the exception rather than the rule, and had their resi- 
dences in the city usually, leaving the management of the 
plantation to an overseer.” ® The bulk of the impressive 
mansions in Washington- Wilkes, Athens, Macon, Milledge- 
ville, Columbus and other towns were occupied by mem- 
bers of the mercantile class and by absentee landlords who 
had important holdings in adjacent or frequently remote 
portions of the state. 

It is interesting to speculate on the quantitative impor- 
tance of the Greek Revival mansion in ante-bellum Georgia 
but, unfortunately, it is uncertain what percentage of the 
original number have survived to the present day. It is 
known that of the roughly 250,000 dwellings standing in 
Georgia in 1860 only 11,361 or about 4.5% were still in 
existence in 1940, but it is obvious that the survival rate 
for the Greek Revival mansion must be considerably higher 
than that for less pretentious homes. If a rough guess may 
be hazarded, then it might be suggested that the original 
number may have been somewhere between 500 and 1,000. 
The use of the higher figure would imply a maximum Greek 
Revival mansion population of around 5,000 persons, or 
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less than 0.5% of the total population of the state in 1860. 
However unreliable such statistical speculation may be, it 
is nonetheless certain that for all its glamorous reputation, 
the pillared mansion was, quantitatively, an insignificant 
element in the cultural landscape of the Old South. 

The locational pattern of ante-bellum Greek Revival 
houses in Georgia is of particular interest, for it records 
some key facts in the state’s economy and historical geog- 
raphy during the pre-war decades. It has been stated with 
considerable truth that 


Were we to make a map indicating the white-pillared 
houses of the ante-bellum South, we should be duplicating 


the economic map of the staple crops of the section in 1861. 
It is axiomatic that where there is wealth, architecture de- 
velops new forms rapidly.° 


for, indeed, we find the majority of Georgia’s white- 
pillared houses in those cities of the old plantation belt 
across the lower Piedmont and the Fall Zone that reached 
the zenith of their prosperity during the same period in 
which the Greek Revival was most the rage (Fig. 1). The 
new plantation country of southwestern Georgia was 
opened too soon before the Civil War to have had an op- 
portunity to develop a pretentious architecture.’° The same 
explanation may be valid for the rather wealthy sections of 
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“Cherokee Georgia”—the northwestern corner of the state 
—where the Greek Revival style never managed to gain 
much of a foothold. In the relatively slaveless upper Pied- 
mont and in the hill country that was economically hostile 
to the plantation system, the Greek Revival movement 
failed to materialize at all. The raw backwoods character 
of interior southeast Georgia before 1860 made it a thor- 
oughly unsuitable habitat for the style. 

The coastal areas with their great wealth and large plan- 
tations present us with an interesting problem, for there 
the Greek Revival movement was extremely weak. A single 
good mansion is to be found at St. Marys, a remarkable 
one of aberrant design on Sapelo Island, but nothing that 
is genuinely Greek Revival in Savannah—the richest and 
most culturally advanced city in the state—and probably 
none at all in the countryside. A parallel situation devel- 
oped in South Carolina where the Greek Revival move- 
ment was relatively weak and special in Charleston and 
other coastal towns but strongly developed in upstate 
areas.'! The reason for this anomalous condition would 
seem to be the fact that in Savannah, Charleston, and other 


The field work reported in this paper was made possible by 
grants from the Viking Fund, Inc. (now the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research, Inc.) and from the University 
of Georgia through the office of Dr. George H. Boyd, director of 
research. 

1. The two best discussions of the Greek Revival in the South 
are Talbot Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in America (New 
York, 1944) and Howard Major, The Domestic Architecture of the 
Early American Republic (Philadelphia, 1926). A briefer treat- 
ment is given to the subject in Georgia Writers’ Project, Georgia; 
a Guide to its Towns and Countryside (Athens, 1940), Harold 
Bush-Brown, Outline of the Development of Early American 
Architecture: Georgia, Historic American Buildings Survey (At- 
lanta, 1937), and “Southern Romanticism,” House and Garden, 
LXXVII (1940), 16-29, 54-55. Discussions of particular localities 
are found in J. Robin Kennedy, Jr., “Examples of Georgia and 
Greek Revival Work in the Far South,” Architectural Record, XXI 
(1907), 215-21 (on Savannah), Lucille B. Johnson and Amanda 
Watkins, LaGrange, City of Elms and Roses; a Sketch Book (n.p., 
1935), and William C. Davis, The Columns of Athens; Georgia’s 
Classic City (Athens, 1951). Medora Field Perkerson’s exhaustive 
White Columns in Georgia (New York, 1952) is a sine qua non as 
the first detailed guide to Georgia’s old mansions. 

2. Grecian mansions sometimes appeared in frontier towns 
almost before the forest was cleared away, as happened in Colum- 
bus, C. F. Arfwedson, The United States and Canada in 1832, 1833, 
and 1834 (London, 1834), II, 5-6. 

3. James C. Bonner, “Plantation Architecture of the Lower 
South on the Eve of the Civil War,” Journal of Southern History, 


points along the coast, a handsome, highly sophisticated 
architecture of unique character had been established for 
many years and almost completely satisfied the architec- 
tural aspirations of the mansion-builders of the area. Al- 
though the Greek Revival movement made a terrific impact 
on the cultural near-vacuum of upper Georgia, it caused 
only a minor ripple in a place like Savannah that could 
absorb a few of its elements without altering the basic pat- 
tern of its building.!” 

The Greek Revival house, it can be concluded, was al- 
ways minor in terms of the total settlement landscape of 
Georgia, was mainly an urban phenomenon restricted to a 
relatively few towns, and was almost unknown in some of 
the most important sections of the state. Yet its actual im- 
portance cannot be fully gauged by numbers of houses and 
their location, for the influence of the Greek Revival idea 
on most phases of formal architecture was and is consider- 
able, its quality represents perhaps the highest material 
achievement of the state and its traumatic effect on the 
psychology of Georgians and citizens of the entire nation 
remains powerful. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


XI (1945), 388 and J. Frazer Smith, White Pillars: Early Life and 
Architecture of the Lower Mississippi Valley Country (New York, 
1941), p. 27. 

4. Bonner, op. cit., p. 380; Hamlin, op. cit., p. 203. 

5. Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry; a Tale of Two Black 
Belt Counties (Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 93. 

6. This disproportion is preserved even if we allow for the fact 
that upkeep of houses in towns has been much better than in rural 
areas since the Civil War. 

7. The literature on the ante-bellum architecture of Louisiana 
and Mississippi (see, especially, Smith, op. cit.) affords the reader 
a totally different picture: a landscape of few towns but many river- 
side plantations with Greek Revival dwellings. It is possible that the 
ease of direct communication between planter and market in the 
Mississippi Delta eliminated the necessity for many urban centers. 
Very much the same situation obtained, of course, in colonial Tide- 
water Virginia. 

8. Ralph Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia (Chapel Hill, 
1933), p. 94. 

9. Smith, op. cit., p. 18. 

10. Raper, op. cit., p. 95. 

1l. Frances B. Johnston and Thomas T. Waterman report an 
odd reversal of this pattern in North Carolina, which in many 
other respects is an atypical section of the Deep South, in their 
Early Architecture of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1941), p. 180. 

12. Kennedy suggests another factor—that Savannah was used 
mainly as a winter residence by planter families and that this re- 
duced the likelihood of their building any such summer-oriented 
structures in the city, op. cit., p. 221. 
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EARLY WESTERN ARCHITECTURE 


IN JAPAN 


K. ABE 


1 


ABOUT THE middle of the nineteenth century a great revolu- 
tion in architecture broke out in Japan. Although Japanese 
architecture had been affected several times by other coun- 
tries before this revolution, the chief characteristics of 
Japanese architecture—the wooden structure and the tra- 
beated style—had been preserved unchanged throughout 
the preceding two thousand years. The revolution of the 
nineteenth century which was caused by the introduction 
of Western architecture was in building material and archi- 
tectural style; the traditional wooden structure began to 
give place to brick or stone construction and consequently 
the trabeated style had to give place to the new arcuated 
style. We can divide the history of Japanese architecture 
into two periods by this revolution; it may be said that 
Japanese architecture had developed continuously without 
its style being changed before this revolution and since 
then it has developed into modern architecture under the 
strong influences of the West. It is, therefore, very impor- 
tant for us to solve the following two problems: (1) When 
and by whom was the Western style introduced into Japan? 
(2) How has the new style developed into the modern 
style? On the second problem, suffice it to say here that re- 
inforced concrete construction was introduced into our 
country early in the twentieth century and since then the 
new problem of the relation between construction and de- 
sign in the modern sense of the word has come to the front. 
In this paper I will take up the first problem to show the 
early development of Western architecture in Japan. 
The problem must be focused on the first seven years of 
the Meiji Era (1868-1911), i.e., 1868-1874. The earlier 
year, 1868, means the Meiji Restoration and at that time 
things Western began to be introduced rapidly in conso- 
nance with the general trend of thought. The latter year, 
1874, means the time when almost all the public buildings 
came to be erected by the Building Bureau of the Ministry 
of Engineering, established in 1870, and thereafter several 
foreign experts in architecture, fine arts and civil engineer- 
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ing, invited by the government, began to introduce Western 
architecture into our country. Prominent among the new- 
comers were C. de Boinville (1849—? ), a Frenchman, G. V. 
Cappelletti (?-1887), an Italian, and J. Conder (1852- 
1920), an Englishman. Furthermore, there appeared the 
first four graduates from the “house-building” course of 
the College of Engineering and since then Western archi- 
tecture has been used by Japanese architects as well as by 
foreigners in Japan. I want to investigate Western-style 
architecture before 1874 in order to show the beginning of 
the influence of the West. 

The new government began to make a positive effort to 
introduce Western civilization after 1868 and in the field 
of architecture the traditional style began to be western- 
ized, keeping step with the times. This tendency was pro- 
moted by the immediate demand that the Government erect 
large buildings with dignity to keep up with the various: 
foreign countries. The cause of this tendency was the be- 
lief then current that westernization was the only way to 
be enlightened; we can see such eager desire in the records 
written in those days. Westernization of buildings was first 
realized in public buildings and shops. Because of the diffi- 
culty of getting new material and its high price it was some 
years before dwelling houses were westernized. It goes 
without saying that this westernization of buildings went 
along with the changes in economic, social, and technolog- 
ical conditions. It is very important, I think, to trace this 
parallel phenomenon, but here I will try to discuss the early 
Western style mainly from the aesthetic point of view. 

We can classify the several Western-style architectures 
of those early days into two general types—one may be 
called semi-foreign, i.e., a compromise between Japanese 
and Western styles which was evolved by Japanese build- 
ers, and the other may be called purely Western and in- 
cludes the styles which were employed by foreigners who 
came to our country. These two types are both eclectic; the 
one is a compromise between two heterogeneous styles 
while the other is a group of various Western historical 
styles, each the favorite style of the designer’s own country. 
Although such a phenomenon can generally be observed 
when one culture suddenly comes in contact with a hetero- 
geneous culture, these two types of Japanese architecture 
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are especially to be noted for two reasons: (a) The first 
type is based on exoticism and a study of this type will let 
us know how far Japanese builders understood Western 
architecture in those early days. (b) The problem of which 
to adopt, the semi-foreign style or a pure Western style, 
comes to be discussed again and again in the early twenti- 
eth century and even today this problem is unavoidable for 
us who are always suffering from the heterogeneity of 
Western and Eastern art. 


2 


The first type was developed by ordinary Japanese build- 
ers. When and how did they learn about Western style? 

Since Commodore Perry’s visit to Japan in 1853 several 
Western-style buildings had been erected in the conces- 
sions of open ports, such as Yokohama and Nagasaki. They 
were foreign mercantile houses and consulates, generally 
built of wood faced with stone, which were of the so-called 
colonial style. Today we can see how these houses looked 
from block-prints (Nishikie), which were almost all of 
westernized subjects in those days. These Western-style 
buildings were designed by foreigners and erected by 
Japanese builders. For instance, in 1861 four Japanese 
builders were appointed contractors for the foreign build- 
ings in Yokohama. Thus they got a chance to know directly 
the foreign buildings and consequently came to be able 
to build Western-style buildings on their own. In the fields 
of ecclesiastical and factory architecture Western-style 
buildings designed by foreign engineers or clergymen were 
erected before the Meiji Era. Examples are the Roman 
Catholic Church (Tenshudé) in Nagasaki (1862-64), the 
Roman Catholic Church in Yokohama (1862), and a 
cotton-mill in Kagoshima (1867). The two churches were 
of timber frame construction and the mill was of stone. 

The semi-foreign compromise style began to be used 
extensively after the Restoration of 1868. Those buildings 
were all of timber frame construction faced with stone or 
stucco; frequently the outer walls were decorated with 
semicircular tiles on a flat ground (then called Namako- 
kabe—a name derived from the shape of tiles) (Fig. 1), or 
faced with clapboards. 

In those early days when brick buildings as symbols of 
civilization could never be designed without foreign en- 
gineers’ help, Japanese builders could only imitate West- 
ern style using ordinary timber frame construction. It 
seems that this was not difficult for them so that this semi- 
foreign style was rapidly popularized not only by the gov- 
ernment but also by the private builders. Among those 
pioneers two are known: Chijo Hayashi (1835-?), who 
was in the service of the Public Works Bureau, and Kisuke 
Shimizu (1815-1881), who was the second director of the 
Shimizugumi (one of the most famous building firms in 
Japan). 


Shimizu came to Edc (now called Tokyo) in the eighteen- 
thirties in order to work as a carpenter. He was one of the 
four builders who were appointed contractors for foreign 
buildings. Hotel Tsukiji (1867-68), Tokyo, (Fig. 1) was 
his masterpiece and very representative of the early 
Western-style architecture employed by the Japanese. This 
hotel for foreigners visiting Tokyo was built on a pictur- 
esque site by the bay; it was surrounded by grounds very 
tastefully laid out with paths among flower-beds, shrub- 
bery, and grassy knolls. It was of timber frame construc- 
tion faced with stucco and was 240 feet in length by 200 
feet in width, with a central tower 93 feet high which com- 
manded from its top an extensive prospect of the city. 
Symmetrical plan and elevation, painted wooden members 
and shutters for the glass windows—these were character- 
istics of the new style. But we can find several traditional 
elements in details such as the window (Katédmado) of the 
tower framed by a sort of foiled arch, and the bell-shaped 
decorations hanging down from the weather-vanes—these 
were characteristic elements used in the Buddhist temples. 

It seems that this hotel provided good accommodations. 
S. Mossman says, “There the traveller could find a build- 
ing, with roomy apartments, equal in comfort to some of 
the best hotels in Europe or America. . . . The accommoda- 
tion was suitable for about one hundred visitors, according 
to the size of apartments in Japan hotels; in Europe it 
would be made to suit three hundred. In addition to the 
dining-hall, there was a billiard-room and drawing-room, 
with long corridors and verandahs.” * There are some 
Japanese references to this building from which we can 
see that it was highly esteemed as a symbol of civilization 
by the Japanese who had just emerged from the feudal age. 

Shimizu afterwards erected several foreign mercantile 
houses in Yokohama and the First Bank of Mitsui (1871- 
72) in Tokyo (Fig. 2), which was called Mitsuigumi House 
at that time. This building was of timber frame construc- 
tion faced with stone with galleries on the two stories.* 
Columns and balustrade on the second gallery were of 
bronze. Here also we can see Western and traditional forms 
mingled: while outer wall, cornice and other mouldings 
were faced with stucco, the roof over the third story fol- 
lowed the style of Japanese traditional architecture. Like 
the Hotel Tsukiji, this building had a central tower 83 feet 
high (including a flag-staff), and on the exterior some tra- 
ditional forms were preserved. Here we can see how far the 
Japanese understood Western style in those early days. We 
may say that theirs was an eclectic attitude based on exoti- 
cism. 

Besides these buildings Shimizu built several commer- 
cial buildings all of which expressed the same eclecticism. 
It was very natural that the Western style was first used in 
the field of commercial building with the introduction of 
the new systems of banking and company organization and 
means of communication. Those buildings were representa- 
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tive of Western architecture in the city. In those early days 
people thought that the features of Western style consisted 
of such details as capitals or mouldings and consequently 
they could not understand the essential relationship be- 
tween material and style. This means, in other words, that 
Japanese builders of those days could not yet understand 
the essential qualities of Western architecture, not being 
able to get past the stage of exoticism. Here we can see the 
characteristics of Western-style architecture in the transi- 
tion period. 

Hayashi, who was formerly a carpenter, came to Yoko- 
hama in 1865 and learned the art of building from an 
Englishman and an American. Afterwards, as architect of 
the Public Works Bureau, he erected many public buildings 
in Tokyo such as the Kaisei Gakk6é (1873) (Fig. 3), the 
predecessor of Tokyo University. These buildings were 
timber frame construction faced with stucco, often faced 
with stone at the corners of the outer wall. This may also 
be called a semi-foreign style, but here we can see more 
simple design though many traditional decorations were 
used in details. The Kaisei Gakké was taken as a model 
and many primary schools were built in this style. Thus 
many public buildings were gradually westernized in style. 

We are able to become familiar with one type of early 
Western style through these examples. I say again that it 
was based on exoticism, with the consequence that it was 
destined to give place to pure Western style sooner or later 
if a new style could not be created. 


3 


Now let us turn our eyes to the second type of architec- 
ture, that group of styles introduced by the foreigners. 
Before the Meiji Era the Tokugawa shogunate had decided 
to erect the dockyards in Nagasaki and Yokosuka for the 
purposes of defense and foreign trade, and invited in Dutch 
and French experts. After the Meiji Restoration (1868) 
those employés went on increasing in number year after 
year. According to a report in 1872, there were 214 em- 
ployés. Of these we must take up two men—T. J. Waters, 
an Englishman, and R. P. Bridgens, an American—who 
endeavoured to build in Western styles. Through the build- 
ings designed by them we shall be able to know the phases 
of the second type as distinguished from the first or semi- 
foreign style. 

T. J. Waters,* who came to Japan in 1868 at the age of 37 
or 38, was employed on the Mint and the Public Works 
Bureau of the Ministry of Finance and rendered great serv- 
ice in the development of building in our country. When 
the Government determined to establish the Mint in 1868 
Waters was asked to design this building on the recommen- 
dation of the English merchant T. B. Glover. The Mint was 
established at Osaka in 1871. It was a group of several 
buildings lying along the river. Two of these buildings were 


very well designed : the main foundry to mint coins (Fig. 4) 
and the reception building (Fig. 5). The foundry, which 
was the first modern factory in Japan, was built of brick 
and stone and was an example of Classic Revival architec- 
ture. We can see that simple design now in the portico of 
triangular pediment and stone columns which has been 
preserved as the porch of the Memorial Hall in the recon- 
struction of 1928. According to a report, Waters made a 
brick-kiln in Japan out of imported bricks. The reception 
building or Sempukan, also of brick faced with plaster and 
of stone, was built in the Renaissance manner and is still 
preserved as it was. Its plan is almost square and each floor 
is surrounded by galleries on three sides. Waters’ favorite 
style will be seen on the fagade, composed of the simple 
pediment, stone columns symmetrically arranged and 
wooden balustrade of simple design. Through these build- 
ings and other notable works such as the Takehashi Bar- 
racks (1871) and the British legation (1872), we see his 
consistent interest in reviving classical architecture, reject- 
ing superfluous decoration. 

It is worth special mention that Waters helped greatly 
in the popularization of brick building. The Commercial 
Museum (Tatsunokuchi Kankéba) (1871) designed by 
him was the first brick building in Tokyo; it was a very 
small building with a floor space of only 2,440 square feet.® 
In 1872 a great fire broke out in Tokyo ind the govern- 
ment then determined to substitute brick buildings for 
wooden ones in that part of the main street which lay be- 
tween Shimbashi and Nihombashi. This section, named 
the Ginza, was the finest commercial thoroughfare in the 
city. Waters as the leader of this reconstruction work began 
with the erection of a kiln in order to produce sufficient 
bricks. This reconstruction was executed by the Building 
Bureau and the main street was completed in 1873. Thus 
there appeared for the first time well-ordered streets, a 
row of trees planted between sidewalk and roadway, gas 
lamps standing at the important points and a row of brick 
buildings with colonnades (Fig. 6). This was so splendid 
a view that many writings describing it are now preserved. 
Somewhat fanatic expressions are found in those writings. 
For example, the sentence, “Here we feel as if we were in a 
splendid foreign country for a while,” reminds us again 
that at that time they thought things Western were symbols 
of civilization. This reconstruction work of the Ginza is 
important because it was the first street improvement in our 
country and it popularized the new brick construction. 

R. P. Bridgens came to Japan in about 1868 as a private 
architect and worked in Tokyo and Yokohama. Among 
his works were the Shimbashi Railway Station (1872) 
(Fig. 7), the Yokohama Railway Station (1872), and the 
Horaisha office building (1872). The two-story Shimbashi 
Station consisted of a central block and two wings; it was 
of timber frame construction faced with stone. In the regu- 
lar fenestration, triangular and round pediments over the 
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Fic. 1. Hotel Tsukiji, Tokyo, by K. Shimizu, 1868. (From a con- 
temporary wood-block print) 


Fic. 5. The Mint, “Sempukan” (reception building), Osaka, by 
T. J. Waters, 1871. 


Fic. 2. The First Bank of Mitsui, Tokyo, by K. Shimizu, 1872. 


Fic. 6. Ginza Street buildings, Tokyo, by T. J Waters, 1873. 


Fic. 3. The Kaisei Gakko, Tokyo, by C. Hayashi, 1873. 





Fic. 8. Office of the Commissioner 
of Colonization, Sapporo, 


Hokkaido, by H. Caplon, 1873. 








windows, the cornices, and the whole symmetrical compo- 
sition, we can see a somewhat different style from Waters’. 
This was an excellent example of the pure Western style of 
stone building using a timber frame. Bridgens’ two other 
buildings mentioned above were of the same construction 
and style. Although he must have erected some other build- 
ings besides these, since he was the only private architect 
who came to Japan in those early days, very little is known 
about Bridgens’ career. 

While most of the buildings in Western style were erected 
in the large cities, there were also some examples in West- 
ern style designed by foreigners in the provinces. An ex- 
ample of this group is the Office of the Commissioner of 
Colonization (1873) in Hokkaidé (Fig. 8). This building 
was erected under the guidance of Horace Caplon who was 
advisor to the commissioner of colonization in Hokkaidé. 
It was 99 feet in length by 60 feet in width with a domical 
tower 84 feet high. It is said that the pure Western style 
of this building was much admired by Japanese of those 
days as a copy of American public buildings. 

At about the same time two notable buildings of the Col- 
lege of Engineering ® were erected in a modified Gothic 
Revival style by Alexander M’Vean and William Anderson. 


We find two characteristics of this second type of West- 


ern architecture in Japan: The buildings were all completed 
in one or another purely Western style and most of them 
were built of brick and stone. 


4 


Now we must ask the question, how were these two types 
of architecture—the semi-foreign style developed by Japa- 
nese and based on exoticism and the series of purely West- 
ern styles employed by some foreigners—developed later? 


1. Although some reports tell that Bridgens, the American 
architect, took some part in the design of this building, it is thought 
from the treatment of details that the main plan was laid out by 
Shimi 


2. S. Mossman, New Japan (1873), p. 351. This is the only con- 
temporary reference to this building in English. 

3. The gallery on the first story was later rebuilt as it appears 
in Fig. 2. 

4. This spelling was derived by Dr. S. Horikoshi, but one report 
gives “Waltres.” We have no positive information because the re- 


The number of invited foreign architects and civil engi- 
neers went on increasing after 1874 and the regular archi- . 
tectural education was conducted chiefly by J. Conder. In 
addition, the output of cement and brick gradually in- 
creased and consequently those buildings of timber frame 
construction faced with stone or stucco of the early days 
gave place to those of brick construction, which made the 
adoption of Western style easier. Accordingly, the semi- 
Western style disappeared and there developed the earnest 
desire to imitate Western architecture as exactly as pos- 
sible. And at the end of the Meiji Era Japanese architects 
became able to erect Western-style buildings by themselves. 
One of the finest structures in such a style is the Crown 
Prince’s Palace (1899-1909) (called Akasaka Detached 
Palace and now used by the Diet Library) designed by 
T. Katayama (Fig. 9). 

Now, however, the first architectural type of the early 
days—the part Western, part traditional Japanese—must 
be considered again. About 1889 there appeared the strong 
desire to appreciate the traditional style in the field of 
architectural history; Dr. C. Ité (1867-1954) and Dr. 
T. Sekino (1867-1935) began to organize the study of 
history of Japanese and Oriental architecture and estab- 
lished chairs in these fields at the Tokyo University. Thus 
the compromise between Western and Japanese style again 
came under discussion and in 1910 the question of archi- 
tectural style was presented in the debating society held 
under the leadership of the Architectural Institute of Japan. 
Although Japanese architects of those days could not come 
to any definite conclusion, it may be said that the two 
types of westernization that were seen in the early days 
were always a serious subject for consideration by the 
Japanese, and even now, I think, we are somewhat in the 
same state as our seniors were. 
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ports of those days were written in the Japanese alphabet and the 
word pronounced “w9:trs.” I will use “Waters.” 

5. There were several brick buildings besides these, such as 
the lighthouses. According to the report of the Lighthouse Bureau 
in 1870 four brick lighthouses had already been erected by Verny, 
a French engineer. 

6. Although the predecessor of the College was already estab- 
lished in 1871 as an affiliate of the Building Bureau a “house- 
building” course was inaugurated a little later in 1875. 
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THE PLAN OF THE BACK BAY AREA 


IN BOSTON 


BAINBRIDGE BUNTING 


THE BACK BAy district, Boston’s well-known residential 
area, represents a significant chapter in the history of city 
planning in nineteenth-century America.’ The importance 
of this development lies in its spacious and monumental 
plan, the comprehensive building regulations which in- 
sured the area’s handsome residential character and in the 
far-seeing policy adopted by its sponsors of developing it 
as a civic and cultural center. At the outset it is important 
to call the reader’s attention to two different uses of the 
name Back Bay. We employ the term Back Bay fill in re- 
ferring to that portion of the bay which was filled in, but 
we use Back Bay district for the smaller portion of the total 
fill which, roughly speaking, lies between the Boston and 
Albany railroad tracks and the Charles River and which 
was developed as a district of fine residences and important 
public buildings (Fig. 1). Before turning to the history of 
the fill and an analysis of the district, however, some note 
should be made of the topographical character of early 
Boston. 

The original form uf Boston was a peninsula, which was 
almost an island, in the center of Boston Inner Harbor. 
Connected with the mainland by only a narrow strip of 
land, Boston peninsula was confined by the South Bay, on 
the east and north by the harbor, and on the west by the 
broad waters of the Back Bay. The latter body of water was 
in reality the estuary of the Charles River, and, like other 
parts of the harbor, it was affected by tidal flow. The origi- 
nal shore line at high tide is indicated in Fig. 2, but it 
should be remembered that at extreme high tide even 
greater areas of shore property were inundated. 

This original Boston peninsula contained but 783 acres, 
slightly more than a square mile. Of its original shore line 
not one foot remains exposed today, and one historian of 
Boston topographical changes has estimated that from the 
entire harbor area almost 2000 acres have been filled in to 
accomodate the modern city.” This process had begun as 
early as 1804 with fills in the South Bay and North Cove; 
in 1823 the Dock Square section was filled to provide 
space for the new Quincy Market which fill gradually ex- 
BAINBRIDGE BUNTING is currently studying Spanish colonial art in 
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tended to the present limit of Atlantic Avenue. These early 
fills were effected by a simple process: the peninsula’s hills, 
of which there were three, were cut down and their sub- 
stance used for fill. Beacon Hill, incidently, originally con- 
sisted of three distinct peaks and was some sixty feet higher 
than the single broad summit we know today.* 

By 1850 the rapidly growing city of Boston— its popula- 
tion had soared from 85,000 to 114,000 within the decade 
—required additional living space which only the Back 
Bay could then provide. But, because the hills of Boston had 
been built over, it was necessary to bring filling material 
for the new development from the gravel pits of Needham. 
For this purpose a special railroad was constructed. Work 
got under way in 1857 and continued periodically until 
about 1900. Subsequent to the Back Bay fill, there were 
other extensive filling operations in various parts of the 
harbor: the South Bay, along the Cambridge shore, and in 
areas we know today as Charlestown Navy Yard, the Navy 
Pier and Logan Airport.* 

This filling of the Back Bay was not, however, the first 
topographical change within the area. This process had 
begun as early as 1814 with the construction of the Mill 
Dam, a granite-faced dyke which still exists under the sur- 
face of Beacon Street and which ran from the foot of 
Beacon Hill to the Roxbury-Brookline shore some one and 
a half miles to the west (Fig. 3). Intersected by a second or 
Cross Dam, this area was divided into two basins. Water 
was admitted to the Upper Basin at high tide and drained 
out of the Lower Basin at low tide. In this manner a differ- 
ence of about nine feet was maintained between the two 
bodies, which differential was utilized to power water mills 
situated along the Cross Dam. Finished in 1821, this power 
project was never a financial success because of the increas- 
ing use of the steam engine. In 1834 the basins were tra- 
versed by the causeways of two railroads which further im- 
paired the power project. By the late ’forties this portion 
of the bay, cut off from the scouring action of the tide, had 
become a health menance as a result of city sewers which 
emptied directly into it. For several reasons, therefore, it 
seemed advisable to fill the area. In 1852 the Common- 
wealth decided to undertake the development since, by rea- 
son of a colonial statute, Massachusetts claimed title to all 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the Back Bay Fill, Boston. (Author) 


coastal property below the line of low tide. In this part of 
the Back Bay alone Commonwealth holdings amounted to 
well over one hundred acres. The tripartite agreement of 
1856 between Massachusetts, the city of Boston and the 
various private proprietors of tidal flats settled property 
rights and paved the way for the improvement of the area 
which was filled in and its streets laid out in conformity 
with a plan established by the Commonwealth. Begun in 
September of 1857, the fill had reached Clarendon Street in 
1860, Hereford Street in 1875 and Kenmore Square in 
1890; the last section to be improved, that adjacent to 
Fenway Park, was filled before 1900.° 

So much for our orientation and the district’s history. 
What about its plan? Approved in 1856, this plan was the 
work of Arthur Gilman, a prominent Boston architect. It 
would be a mistake, however, to think that all of the present- 
day characteristics of the filled area are the creation of 
Gilman. To him we are indebted primarily for Common- 
wealth Avenue and its relation to the Public Garden, but it 
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would seem that the intention of this éarly designer was 
only to sketch in the general forms of the district, indicating 
such details as were necessary for immediate construction 
but leaving many critical problems to be solved at a later 
date as the process of filling progressed. Indeed, as one 
reviews the various plans for the Back Bay fill produced be- 
tween 1853 and 1881, one notices a gradual change in con- 
cept, a change from a simple checkerboard plan for the 
entire area to a later articulation of the fill into four dis- 
tinct and rather isolated sub-areas, each of which is ad- 
justed to the salient topographical feature of its part of 
the fill (Fig. 1).® 

In 1853 the designer had sought to impose a rigid grid- 
iron plan on the entire 450-acre fill. Pursuant to this aim, 
the Back Bay commissioners in 1856 had persuaded the 
Commonwealth to extend their jurisdiction in planning 
over the entire area covered by extreme high tide so that 
they might include the Gravely Point (today Kenmore 
Square) area. They also envisaged linking the new area 





























with existing streets of the South End, south of Tremont 
Street. This scheme, however, was doomed by such prac- 
tical difficulties as existing railroad beds and irregular 
water courses which the first planners had chosen to over- 
look. Their plan was also defeated by the Boston city coun- 
cil which allowed the city’s holdings just north of Tremont 
Street to be subdivided in such a way as to block an orderly 
connection with the proposed Back Bay gridiron. Faced 
with these discrepancies, later designers were forced to 
modify the original scheme in a number of ways. For ex- 
ample, in the plans of 1860 and 1861 Columbus and Hunt- 
ington Avenues along with their satellite streets were laid 
out with axes oriented to the Boston and Providence tracks. 
Now at an angle with the other Back Bay streets, they have 
only one point of contact with them at Copley Square. Later 
the unity of the vast fill was further reduced by the creation 
in 1881 of Fenway Park by Frederick Law Olmsted and by 
the utilization of the large triangular plot south of Boylston 
Street as rail yards for the Boston and Albany line (Fig. 1). 
In the light of history this articulation has proved to be a 
fortunate thing because the whole tract was much too vast 


to have been developed as an architectural unit. As it ac- 
tually happened, each of the smaller areas was built at a dif- 
ferent time and for a somewhat different type of occupancy, 
and only the so-called Back Bay district was oceupied as a 
high-grade residential quarter. 

As just noted, Fenway Park and the two railroad beds 
divided the large filled area into four smaller districts, each 
with rather clear boundaries. The limits of the Back Bay 
residential section are particularly distinct: the ~ Public 
Garden on the east, the Charles River on the north, Fenway 
Park on the west and on the south a somewhat less em- 
phatic but nonetheless effective chain of open areas (Fig. 
1). We must remember, however, that this insular con- 
cept of the district was not part of Gilman’s 1856 scheme 
but that it developed gradually and organically between 
the years 1860 and 1884. Of these boundaries only two 
were present in the original scheme—the river front and 
the Public Garden, and these were indigenous elements 
over which the designer had little control. 

The district’s southern limits require some comment. 
Here a chain of three obstructions interrupt the Back Bay 


Fic. 2. Plan of Boston, Corrected under the Direction of the Committee on Printing; James Slade, City Engineer, 1863. Additions by the 


author. (Boston Public Library) 
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streets and vistas and clearly separate it from the rest of 
the fill. This barrier consisted of the Boston and Albany 
rail yards, Copley Square and the Boston and Providence 
tracks and stations. In the heyday of the Back Bay this 
southern boundary was more sharply defined than it is 
today because at that time the Boston and Providence 
tracks formed an unbridgeable barrier along the half-mile 
stretch between Copley and Providence Squares. After con- 
solidation of rail services at the South Station in 1899 this 
property was converted to commercial purposes and streets 
were cut through from the Back Bay to Columbus Avenue. 
This portion of the barrier obliterated, retail merchants 
from adjacent areas began to move into the Back Bay by 
way of Boylston Street. On the other hand, the wide spatial 
interval at the southwest corner of the district was not oc- 
cupied as rail yards by the Boston and Albany line until 
1884, though before that date this property had remained 
vacant. The third of these southern boundaries, Copley 
Square, was tentatively planned for three different loca- 
tions before being placed in its present situation in the 
early ‘seventies, and not until the late ’seventies did it begin 
to assume its present character as the civic and intellectual 
center of the city. 


Although representing an almost fortuitous development, / 


these barriers have effectively isolated the district and have 
proved to be a very fortunate thing. Primarily they have 
protected the Back Bay residential district from the creep- 
ing contagion of slums which have blighted other parts 
of the filled area and which have spelled the doom of so 
many fine residential quarters elsewhere in America. Thus 
the Back Bay has been able to retain for so long its char- 
acter of a beautiful residential area, and, in the last twenty- 
five years, to make an orderly transition to the agreeable 
residential-apartment-office area of the present day. An 
analogous situation, of course, is to be found on the south 
and west slopes of Beacon Hill, which, shielded from the 
tenement district on the northern slope of the hill by an 
almost uninterrupted wall of houses along Pinkney Street, 
has also managed to retain much of its original character. 

As the Commonwealth’s holdings were located in the 
section of the fill now known as the Back Bay district, the 
state had more control over the type of development which 
took place here and it exerted every effort to create a hand- 
some quarter.’ Building regulations were drawn up to 
insure a homogeneous appearance and occupancy in the 
area; here a distinguished cultural center for the city was 
brought into being; and here also the designer placed the 
major accents of his street layout. Five major streets run 
parallel to the Charles River. The narrowest of these, 
Beacon Street, is seventy feet wide; the broadest, Common- 
wealth Avenue, two hundred. In addition to the actual 
breadth of these streets, the planner imposed a twenty-foot 
set-back for all structures which gives these main thorough- 
fares an effective width of from 113 to 240 feet. Common- 


wealth Avenue is an especially handsome double street 
with a broad tree-lined park down its center. Cross streets 
of only seventy-foot width and not ampiified by compulsory 
set-backs intersect the main east-west arteries at irregular 
intervals. Exceptional among these are Dartmouth Street 
and Chester Park which form the only connections between 
the Back Bay and the South End, Boston’s other fashion- 
able residential district of Civil War date.* Copley Square, 
surrounded by its numerous civic buildings and churches, 
forms the second center of interest in the Back Bay. Hunt- 
ington and Columbus Avenues, which provide the major 
accents for two of the other subdivisions of the fill, can 
not compare with Commonwealth Avenue in scale or im- 
portance. 

The homogeneous residential character of the Back Bay 
district was no happenstance nor was its ornamental, spa- 
cious character achieved without considerable financial 
sacrifice. Of the Commonwealth’s total Back Bay holdings 
43 percent was devoted to streets and parks, another 8 per- 
cent was allocated to public institutions and but 49 percent 
sold for private building purposes.? And when, for ex- 
ample, in 1856 it was decided to increase the width of the 
proposed Commonwealth Avenue to its present 200-foot 
breadth, Massachusetts agreed to donate twelve acres of its 
holdings to private owners of undeveloped Back Bay flats 
to induce them to follow the new scheme on their prop- 
erty.1 

The Commissioners on Public Lands, acting on behalf of 
the Commonwealth, were perfectly aware of the practical 
values derived from such liberal planning and from their 
policy of attracting public institutions to the new district. 
In their report of 1863, for example, they boast that the 
property facing the square which they had given to the 
Museum of Natural History and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology had doubled in price, and lots facing broad 
Commonwealth Avenue sold for almost twice the price of 
those facing the narrower adjacent streets.'! In the course 
of time two colleges, five schools, two museums and the 
public library were located in the district. Churches, too, 
were welcomed, though not with donations of public land, 
with the result that twelve congregations eventually located 
there: five of them Congregational, three Episcopal, two 
Unitarian but none Roman Catholic. The wisdom of this 
policy of encouraging public institutions in the district was 
also recognized by private enterprise, for in 1870 the Bos- 
ton Water Power Company, which owned the land adjacent 
to the Commonwealth’s property on the south, donated land 
for the old Museum of Fine Arts. 

In addition to this generous allotment of space for streets 
and parks, the Commonwealth also imposed several impor- 
tant property restrictions on the district.!* The most im- 
portant of these concerned the twenty-foot set-back for 
structures facing the main longitudinal thoroughfares.'* 
Bay windows and other minor architectural features of 
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limited projection were permitted in front of this building 
line (this to some degree accounts for the ubiquitous bay 
windows in the Back Bay) but otherwise the restricted 
area was to be parked and maintained by the householder.'* 
In addition to these, all manufacturing and on certain 
streets commercial activities were prohibited; private 
stables were discouraged if not specifically banned. Massa- 
chusetts has been faithful in enforcing these regulations 
even though the last of its holdings there have long since 
been sold. 

Returning to a discussion of the general planning of the 
Back Bay district, one notices that no distinction was made 


unmistakably stated by Commonwealth Avenue with its 
green park carried throughout its length. These streets, 
which are interrupted only at long intervals by subsidiary 
cross streets, carry almost all oi the district’s traffic. The 
feeling of great spaciousness which is always present in the 
area also serves to enhance the corridor-like feeling of Back 
Bay streets. The green mall down Commonwealth Avenue 
links the green open areas of Public Garden and Fenway 
Park and serves as a channel by which these open spaces 
may penetrate to the heart of the district. The other parallel 
streets also act as corridors connecting the open areas at 
each end of the district. This effect is heightened by the 





Fic. 3. View of the Back Bay from the State House dome, Boston. Photograph taken between 1853 and 1857. (The Boston Athenaeum) 


between apartment and single-family dwellings, both being 
considered as residential. And, because the children of 
most well-to-do families in the Back Bay attended private 
schools, no public schools were provided during the first 
eighteen years of the district’s history. Similarly, because 
tradesmen’s wagons brought provisions to the kitchen 
doors for housewives’ or cooks’ selections, no neighbor- 
hood shopping area was originally provided. The present 
shopping section on Copley Square was unknown before 
1886 when the S.S. Pierce store was built. The district was 
provided, however, with public transportation facilities. 
A horse car line ran from Kenmore Square, down Beacon, 
Dartmouth, Newbury and Arlington Streets and thence 
along Boylston Street to Providence Square. 

There remains to be considered the relationship of the 
Back Bay plan to the baroque tradition of planning. In this 
tradition the street-corridor is more important than the 
individual houses which front on it; the street-corridor as 
a whole is conceived as the basic unit of design; and this 
street-corridor usually functions as a connecting link be- 
tween definite focal points. Clearly the streets of the Back 
Bay area were conceived as street-corridors. Five parallel 
axes are formed by the main streets; the central axis is 


long banks of houses whose facades built parallel to the 
streets have the appearance of corridor walls. As the dis- 
trict was originally built, before the streets were choked 
with trees and the skyline broken by the disturbing masses 
of tall apartment houses, the pedestrian in the district must 
have experienced a strong psychological pull which carried 
his gaze along the street-corridor to the calmer spaces of 
the open areas beyond. Thus the coincidence of great spa- 
tial corridors, lines of traffic, the long banks of houses and 
an extended perspective of uniform cornice lines, all tend 
to reinforce each other, thereby creating a sense of unity 
so compelling that the pedestrian is aware of the total 
street-corridor rather than the single house. 

This baroque influence in the Back Bay was a distinctly 
new element in Boston planning. To understand the sig- 
nificance of the change one has only to compare the plan 
of the area with that of the South End, built less than a 
decade before it. This South End district has no definite 
limits, though, roughly speaking, it may be said to be 
bounded by Massachusetts and Columbus Avenues, Harri- 
son and Dover Streets. Within this area no axis dominates. 
Four streets, all important lines of communication, radiate 
from the city as fingers of the hand. With the exception of 
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Tremont, these are not wide streets nor are they entirely 
straight. These traffic arteries are intersected at short in- 
tervals by a series of long, tree-lined residential streets 
whose axes are accented by parallel rows of houses. Since 
neither element, the lanes of traffic nor the lines of houses, 
is strong enough to establish a dominant sense of direction, 
a certain ambiguity exists. Not only is the pedestrian’s at- 
tention divided between residential streets and busy but 
frequently interrupted traffic ways, he finds no focal points 
in the district. The streets appear to have no definite begin- 
ning or end. At several points the region is accented by 
green parks, but these are distributed haphazardly. With 
the exception of Chester Park, they are aloof from the street 
system and encircled by houses which as far as possible 
screen them from the currents of traffic and the eyes of their 
less prosperous neighbors. To the pedestrian moving 
through the area, it unfolds itself by isolated residential 
blocks. Because the district is so lacking in continuity one 
group of mansions clusters about Chester or Union Parks 
indifferent to the factories and wooden tenements only a 


1. For a more detailed study of this area see the author’s doc- 
toral thesis, The Architectural History of the Back Bay Area in 
Boston (1952). Copies of this dissertation are deposited at both the 
Harvard College Library and the Boston Athenaeum. 

2. James L. Bruce, “Filling in the Back Bay,” Proceedings of the 
Bostonian Society (1940), p. 23. 

3. Edward Stanwood, “Topography and Landmarks in the Last 
One Hundred Years,” The Memorial History of Boston, Justin 
Winsor, ed. (Boston, 1882), Vol. IV, p. 35. 

4. Bruce, op. cit., p. 23. 

5. Set of fifteen blueprints in the Boston Public Library pre- 
pared by Fuller and Whitney, Back Bay engineers. 

6. Seven maps and diagrams for the district between 1853 and 
1870 trace its evolution. In none of these documents is Arthur 
Gilman credited as author of the plan; this distinction rests upon 
the word of Edward Stanwood and Charles Cummings writing in 
Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston in 1882. These maps are 
scattered through several folios in the Rare Book Department of 
the Boston Public Library. 

7. The approximate limits of the property owned by Massachu- 
setts were Boylston, Arlington and Beacon Streets and a line to the 
west of Fairfield Street. 

8. The center green parks along these streets have since disap- 
peared and the name of Chester Park has been changed to 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

9. The gross financial benefit to the Commonwealth of this enter- 


block or two distant. There is a cell-like quality about this 
plan. 

This type of residential development, lacking a pro- 
nounced sense of direction and characterized by a gridiron 
plan enlivened by an occasional, isolated residential square, 
is certainly English. Developed in Georgian London, the 
first Boston use of this type of street layout is tc be seen in 
Bulfinch’s Tontine Crescent in 1793. In the first half cf the 
nineteenth century the residential park was used in every 
major residential quarter in Boston, from Beacon Hill to 
the new South End. 

In sharp contrast to this type of development is that 
followed in the Back Bay with its axial plan, its wide, im- 
pressive street-corridors and its strong sense of unity. This 
tradition of planning marks a distinct break with that 
which Boston had followed heretofore, and one has only 
to compare the Back Bay scheme with the boulevard system 
that Baron Haussmann was developing in Paris between 
1853 and 1869 to be aware of the extent to which Boston 
was indebted to France. 
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prise was $8,442,206. Property given to public institutions was 
estimated in 1886 to be worth an additional $833,500. 

10. The Second Annual Report of the Commissioners on Public 
Lands, 1856, chronicles these negotiations and specifies the present 
street widths. 

ll. The Eighth Annual Report of the Harbor and Land Com- 
mission for 1886 gives a summary of land sales and prices over 
the preceding years. The Commonwealth at first disposed of its 
Back Bay land by private sales but between 1860 and 1879 it insti- 
tuted a series of public auctions. At these, minimum prices were 
fixed at $1.37 per square foot on Marlborough and Newbury Streets 
and $2.25 on Commonwealth Avenue. The value of Back Bay land 
rose rapidly once the character of thg district had been established. 
Average yearly prices increased from $1.05 in 1857 to $2.39 in 1865 
and $3.14 in 1879. 

12. The Fifth Annual Report of the Harbor and Land Com- 
mission for 1883 contains a summary of Back Bay property re- 
strictions and interprets them in the light of various court rulings. 
In this matter of property restrictions the Commonwealth was 
again followed by private enterprise. 

13. The set-back was not the same for all Back Bay streets. It 
was 20 feet on Marlborough and Newbury Streets, 22 on Common- 
wealth Avenue and Boylston Street, 19 on Beacon Street. 

14. The total width of the projection could not exceed seven- 
tenths of the total frontage nor a maximum of 18 feet; it could not 
project more than five feet. 
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NEWPORT STONE-CUTTER’S RECORDS, 
1705-1735 


Those who are building today cannot escape the fact 
that architecture has many of its roots in the economics of 
wages and materials. This must always have been true, but 
we cannot remember having seen a single historical essay 
on the subject. We do not even know of a collection of 
source materials. 

Along the latter line, however, we are pleased to report 
that Miss Alice Brayton, SAH, of Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, has recently had published for the Preservation 
Society of Newport County a most interesting volume. It 
is John Stevens/His Book/1705. Beautifully reproduced 
directly from the manuscript, it gives an idea of the day-to- 
day affairs of Stevens of Newport who did architectural 
stone-cutting and masonry as well as carve tombstones 
with “Epotephs” and “Cherobims heads.” Following are 
some sample entries: 


1705 _— one day my self & negro paveing the yard 0-7-0 
1724 to % a Coard of Stones & Carting 0-7-0 
Salad to making one mantel tree 0-5-0 
1725 to Building one Citching Chimney with ye 
foundation & oven 4-10-0 
1726 __ to the Indean heaving dirt out of the Seller 
1 day 0-4-0 
to one peck of haire 0-0-4-%4 
Fry ge By one thousand of oake Boards 1-10-0 
1728 __ to helping to Count 3636 Bricks 0-5-0 
Fea By Plastiring one Day 0-12-0 


to Building your Seller wall 36 Perch att 6° 


pr perch 10-16-0 
1728/9 to two Bushels of Lime 0-344 
1729 to whight washing your Roome & Mending 

your Chimney & oven & stuff 0-14-0 
1729 to 8000 of Bricks at £2-2-0 pr thousand 16-16-0 
1730 ~—to Cuting one Marble harth 1-5-0 
sibs to two Thousand & 1% of Larth Nailes 0-16-3 

to seven thousand of Shingles at £ 1-12 pr 

Thou‘. 11-40 
1730/1 to Building one oven 0-18-0 
1732 _ to setting of tile & stuff for ye Chimney 0-16-0 
1734 to plastering 75 yards- 3-15-0 
1735 _—‘ to Building one stove Chimney 1-5-0 


We don’t know whether or not copies are for sale but 
you might write to Mrs. Katherine U. Warren, President, 
or Holbert T. Smales, Executive Secretary, 5 Charles Street, 
Newport. 


PENNSYLVANIA FORT OF 1754 
RECONSTRUCTED 

George Washington as a gentleman-architect about his 
own place, Mount Vernon, is relatively well known. His 
work in laying out and building frontier forts is less so. 


J. C. (“Pinky”) Harrington is Regional Archaeologist for 
the National Park Service at Richmond, Virginia. He tells 
us here how his excavations at Fort Necessity upset a previ- 
ous restoration and provided the design data for the cur- 
rent project. It is really remarkable how much can be 
learned about old fortifications by careful spade-work and 
a healthy scepticism of “established fact.” 

This was shown rather dramatically by Harrington’s dis- 
covery and excavation of the fort built by the Raleigh 
colonists on Roanoke Island in 1585. Here, instead of a 
stockaded fort, which had always been assumed to be the 
type built by those first English colonists, Harrington found 
remains of a star-shaped earthwork. By very careful study 
of the earth, which required differentiating between the 
1585 redoubt, excavation trenches by a nineteenth-century 
“archaeologist,” trenches for a twentieth-century movie, 
and a full-scale “restoration” in 1936, it was possible to de- 
termine the complete outline of the fort ditch (moat), with 
its peculiarly-shaped bastions and its two entrances. 


FORT NECESSITY—SCENE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S FIRST BATTLE’ 
BY J. C. HARRINGTON 

Fort Necessity is of interest, not only because it was the 
opening engagement of a seven-year struggle between Great 
Britain and France for control of the North American con- 
tinent, but it was there that George Washington fought his 
first battle. 

English colonists from Virginia had begun to settle the 
lands along the upper Ohio River, but by the winter of 1753 
France was actively contesting Britain’s claim to this ter- 
ritory. In the spring of 1754 Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia took steps to protect the settlers and to stop the French 
encroachment. He gave George Washington, then only 22 
years old, a lieutenant-colonel’s commission and ordered 
him to recruit a regiment of volunteers from northern 
Virginia and proceed to the “Ohio Country” to open a road 
and build forts. 

Washington wrote in his Journal: 

On the 31st March, I received from his Honour a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel’s Commission in the Virginia Regiment, 
whereof Joshua Fry, Esquire, was Colonel, dated the 15th, 
with Orders to take the troops, which were at that time 
quartered at Alexandria under my command, and to march 
with them towards the Ohio, there to aid Captain Trent in 


building Forts, and in defendant the possessions of his 
Majesty against the attempts and hostilities of the French.’ 


Setting out from Alexandria on April 2 with a force of 
some 150 men, Washington reached the Great Meadows on 
May 24, where he established a temporary field base in the 
open meadow, future site of Fort Necessity.* A skirmish 
with a small French force a few miles to the west was suc- 
cessful, but Washington feared reprisal by the main French 
force then headquartered at Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh). 
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He returned to the Great Meadows and hastily began build- 
ing a small fort. Begun on May 29, a stockade, store house, 
and some entrenchments were completed in four or five 
days. On June 3 Washington wrote to Dinwiddie, “We have 
just finished a small palisado’d Fort, in which, with my 
small numbers, I shall not fear the attack of 500 men.” ¢ 
Washington must have been “whistling in the dark,” for 
many of his men were sick, some had deserted, and he was 
very short on provisions. 

The little fortification that was hastily and inadequately 
built by these tired and poorly provisioned troops, was 
aptly named “Fort Necessity.” In later years Washington 
referred to it as a “small temporary stockade in the middle 
of the entrenchment called Fort Necessity.” ® 

No drawing of Fort Necessity has ever been found and 
the most complete contemporary description is tantaliz- 
ingly brief. It is from a deposition made by a participant at 
the battle, which reads as follows: 


There was at this place a Small Stocado Fort, made in a 
Circular form around a Small House that stood in the mid- 
dle of it to keep rovisions and Ammunition in, And 
was Covered with with Bark and some Skins, and might be about 
fourteen feet square.® 


But the anticipated French attack did not occur. Wash- 
ington devoted the month of June to the work of improving 
the road over the mountains and building stronger defenses 
to the west. He was joined by additional troops, some from 
South Carolina, bringing his force to over 400. 

Then word came of the approach of a large French force 
and Washington discreetly returned to Fort Necessity 
where the exhausted and sick troops were forced to make 
their first real stand. A hurried attempt to improve the 
entrenchments was halted by the attack of some 700 French 
and Indians on the morning of July 3. Washington had 
about 300 troops fit for combat. 

Fighting continued throughout the day, the French keep- 
ing to the woods and the Colonials their rain-filled trenches. 
A few probably fought from the little stockade. The store- 
house was used as a first-aid station. That night, following 
a proposal by the French commander, negotiations were en- 
tered into. Terms were agreed to, calling for the withdrawal 
of Washington’s force but with honors of war. The English 
were permitted to retain their arms and supplies—all but 
their cannons (small swivel guns). Casualties were heavy 
on both sides, the English lost 30 killed and 70 wounded. 

The following morning, July 4, 1754, Washington and 
his force marched away from Fort Necessity. The stockade 
and storehouse were destroyed by the French who returned 
to their base at Fort Duquesne. 

Historians, engineers, and military scholars have argued 
long and loudly for more than a hundred years over the 
plan of these defenses. Since the fort was destroyed after 
the battle, the only clue to its location and size were the low 


ridges and shallow depressions marking the position of the 
original entrenchments. 

Finally in 1931, with the argument supposedly settled, 
the fort was reconstructed.’ In 1933 the area was desig- 
nated a National Battlefield Site and turned over to the 
National Park Service. The stockade posts gradually rotted 
and the Park Service finally faced a costly replacement job 
for there were nearly 800 large posts used in the reconstruc- 
tion. Before undertaking a project of this scope, it was 
decided that a thorough archeological exploration was 
needed and the site wa« excavated in 1953 under the super- 
vision of the writer (Figs. 1, 2). 

The earlier reconstruction turned out to be incorrect; 
the findings more nearly fitted the soldier’s description 
quoted above. In place of a large rectangular stockade, 
we found that Washington had built a circular stockade 
exactly 53 feet in diameter with entrenchments partially 





Fic. 1. Fort svecessity. View of interior of 1931 stockade showing 
beginning of archaeological explorations in 1953. Broken line shows 
location of original circular stockade discovered after this picture 
was taken. (Author) 


surrounding it. Not only was the exact location of the en- 
trenchments determined from the excavating, but the entire 
circle of the original stockade could be followed out. Best 
of all, the lower ends of about 50 of the stockade posts were 
still in the ground, where they had been preserved by hav- 
ing been continuously wet. This was due to the fact that 
the water table in the vicinity, in spite of artificial drainage 
and continued drought, is still only a couple of feet below 
the surface. The stockade had been made by white oak 
logs, mostly around 10 inches in diameter, split in two, with 
the flat side facing out. Small round logs were used where 
needed to fill spaces between the split posts and to form 
firing slots. Large round logs were used at each side of the 
narrow gate. No definite structural evidence of the store- 
house was found but soil disturbances gave some clue as 
to its position and size. A whole log found at the bottom of 
one of the ditches of the outer ¢a:thworks probably came 
from the log storehouse. The extent and cross-section of the 
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entrenchments were readily determined in spite of exten- 
sive digging and grading through the years. 

There is no precedent for a military structure of this 
shape for that period and Washington was quite familiar 
with conventional bastioned forts built with heavy vertical 
logs. We must remember, however, that this was built very 
hurriedly by about 100 men. It was quicker to split an oak 
log than it was to cut another one. The circular stockade 
was intended solely to provide protection to the stores, not 
to the troops. They planned to, and did, fight from the en- 
trenchments outside the stockade. 

Some of the interesting objects found in the excavating, 
in addition to the stockade post ends, include lead musket 
balls, iron balls for the swivel guns, gun flints, brass but- 
tons, clay pipe fragments, fragments of glass bottles, the 
brass tip of a sword scabbard, and the lid of a tea pot. The 
men, although sick and hungry, still had a few of life’s es- 

















Fic. 2. Reconstruction of Fort Necessity, 1953. (Author) 


sentials, which reminds us that Governor Dinwiddie had 
told Washington to be sure to provide a quart of rum per 
day for each four men! 

The National Park Service is presently completing a 
second reconstruction and one that we feel quite certain 
to be authentic. Some exhibits are being prepared for the 
reconstructed storehouse (which is to have skins on its 
roof!), and the area is being made ready for the 200th an- 
niversary of the battle which is to be commemorated this 
coming July 3. 

A final interesting note has to dc with Washington’s later 
interest in the site. He purchased the Great Meadows tract 
of 234 acres in 1769 for “30 pistoles,” which was then equal 
to about $120, and held the property until his death.® 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


1. Brief accounts of the battle at Fort Necessity and discussions 
of its historical significance can be found in most books on the 
colonial period in American history. The most complete accounts, 


of course, are found in biographies of Washington, one of the 
most thorough and most readable being Douglas S. Freeman’s 
George Washington (New York, 1948), Vol. L 

2. John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), Writings of George Washington 
(Washington, D. C., 1931), Vol. 1, p. 35. 

3. The site is located on U. S. 40 about 10 miles east of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

4. Fitzpatrick, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 73. 

5. Ibid. Vol. 29, p. 40. 

6. Frederick Tilberg, “Washington’s Stockade at Fort Neces- 
sity,” Pennsylvania History, Vol. XX, No. 3 (July 1953), p. 248. 

7. Op. cit. pp. 252-253. This is a very brief reference to the 1931- 
32 project, but there is no published account of it elsewhere that I 
know of. There is a good typed manuscript report on the project in 
the National Park Service files. The Fort Necessity Memorial Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1931 and some excavating done that winter 
under the supervision of Harry R. Blackford, a civil engineer of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Based upon his findings and upon tra- 
ditional interpretation of the records, a reconstruction was carried 
out in 1932. Funds for this project were raised by the Association, 
which had the full responsibility for designing and executing the 
reconstruction. 

8. Eugene F. Prussing, The Estate of George Washington, De- 
ceased (Boston, 1927), p. 302. 


* * * * * 


Until very recently the whole subject of military archi- 
tecture on the frontier had been little worked. Most exten- 
sive of these recent projects have been the explorations of 
old army posts along the Missouri, where huge reservoirs 
will soon inundate great numbers of historic and prehis- 
toric sites. Some of the military sites on the Missouri and 
its tributaries thus far explored are Fort Randall, Fort 
Lookout, Fort Whetstone, Fort Recovery, Fort Lower 
Vrule, Fort Hale, Fort Berthold, and Fort Stevenson. An 
excellent study of Fort Ridgely in Minnesota was made by 
G. Hubert Smith in 1936; and the National Park Service is 
continuing its explorations begun some time ago at Fort 
Laramie. Of equal importance are the many frontier forts 
in the Northwest that have been investigated over the past 
ten years. These include Fort Vancouver, Fort Clatsop, 
Spokane House, Fort Walla Walla, and Waiilatpu Mission. 
The foregoing projects, and other similar studies, are re- 
ported briefly, with bibliographical references, in Ameri- 
can Antiquity, Vol. 17, No. 1 (July 1951), pp. 78-81. 
Other studies along this line that have come to our atten- 
tion are Charles M. Stotz’s notes on Fort Ligonier, also in 
Pennsylvania, and Kenneth E. Kidd’s excellent report on 
the excavation of Ste. Marie I in Ontario. We would like to 
have contributions in this field for American Notes. 


BURIED TREASURE, WINSTON-SALEM, 1802 
Comdr. Andrew Hepburn, Jr., SAH, of Perry, Shaw and 

Hepburn, Boston architects, recently wrote us about an 

interesting matter. Perhaps one of our readers can help. 


We recently found in a house in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, a Spanish coin dated 1772. The house was built 
in 1802, and the coin was between the rough sill and the 
finish in a place where it had been obviously placed on pur- 


pose. 
We had been told that there was a tradition in Salem that 
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a coin was often placed somewhere in the structure of the 
house for luck, as it was in ships. This is the only part of the 
country where I had heard of this tradition, though Mr. 
Jeffers of the Peabody Museum in Salem, Mass., says he 
has heard of it being done around here. However, he is very 
vi about it and knows of no concrete examples. 

ave you ever run across anything of this sort around 


Philadelphia? If you have, I should like to know about it. 


There is nothing we'd like better than to find buried 
money. As a matter of fact, once we did find a Spanish “bit” 
when restoring the Manuel J isa Warehouse on the St. Louis 
riverfront (the “Old Rock Howse,” built 1818). However, 
the piece was not planted for future archaeologists. Some 
poor working man probably had to forgo his evening shot 
of whiskey after losing it. 


LAFFERTY’S ELEPHANT, PATENTED 1882 

That Babylon-by-the-sea—Atlantic City—is this year 
celebrating its 100th anniversary. Founded “on Ocean, 
Promotion and Emotion,” it has made some architectural 
history to wonder at. 

We have so far found nothing more exotic than the ele- 
phant which James V. Lafferty patented as a “building” 
nearly seventy-two years ago. Clay Lancaster sent us the 
drawing reproduced herewith. At first we assumed the 
whole idea to have been just a wild dream. The other night 
at dinner, however, our hostess assured us that one of these 
things had actually been built at Margate and that her ear- 
liest childhood memory was of being packed off with a 
banana and a sandwich to spend the afternoon with the ar- 
chitectural pachyderm. The beast is still standing and is a 
“must” for the hot weekends ahead this summer. 


THE “FORT” AT NEW SMYRNA 


John W. Griffen of the faculty of anthropology and ar- 
chaeology, the Florida State University, at Tallahassee, has 
sent in a reply to Talbot Hamlin’s inquiry in the December 
1953 issue about the origins of the old “fort” at New 
Smyrna, Florida. He observes that the foundation is built 
of coquina, a local shellrock, rather than coral limestone 
and goes on to say: 


I have not studied this particular ruin in any detail, but 
can make a few comments which may be pertinent. The 
Indian shell-heap on which the ruin rests is very probably 
the site of a documented Timucua Indian village of 1605. 
Persons present when the ruins were excavated have stated 
to me that there were evidences of refilled trenchs into 
which the walls were set. Thus, we can, I believe rule out 
any natural accumulation of the shell-heap around the base 
of the structure. 

I, personally, see nothing about the structure which 
would s a fort other than the massiveness of the walls. 
The “embrasures” are obviously not cannon ports; they 
suggest instead basement windows. The heavy corner foot- 
ings have been labeled “bastions,” but a glance at Mr. 
Hamlin’s sketch will disclose that they are not bastions in 
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any sense of the word. I believe that the steps at either end 
are not later additions, but are integral parts of the struc- 
ture. Since the footings and walls were originally in a 
trench the end projections did not have to extend down to 
the wall footings to reach the ground level. 

To me the ruins suggest nothing more than an extremely 
massive foundation for a manor house. The internal stone 
walls could be interpreted as foundations for bearing walls 
in the house. The four squarish blocks in the east-west in- 
ternal walls as chimney bases. 

Assuming this function for the foundation, one can 
visualize several alternative floor plans for the area above 
the basement. Perhaps a large east-west room was intended 
in the center, with a smaller room in each corner, and with 





J. V. Lafferty, Building. U. S. Patent No 268,503, Dec. 5, 1832. 


hallways leading to the two sets of steps at the ends. There 
are, however, other equally tenable hypotheses. 

The only period in the history of New Smyrna—if we 
look at it realistically rather than through the eyes of ro- 
mance—that such a large structure would have been built 
is during the British Period, 1763-1783. At this time Dr. 
Andrew Turnbull, a Scotsman, engaged in one of the larg- 
est single Utopian colonial enterprises in America, and 
settled here a large group of Minorcans. We know that 
Turnbull had one house on a plantation north of town and 





























was building also a town house. A man with the grandiose 
lans of Turnbull might well have laid foundations for a 
ans as rugged as the castles of his native Scotland. 

No doubt future historical and archeological work will 
solve the many problems of the New Smyrna “fort,” but at 
present the conclusion given above seems the only tenable 
one. 


MORE AIA PRESERVATION OFFICERS NAMED 


In our October 1953 issue we listed appointments by the 
American Institute of Architects of men from various chap- 
ters across the country to the position of “Preservation Of- 
ficer.”” These architects—unpaid volunteers—are expected 
to keep the profession in touch with local problems in the 
field of historic buildings such as preservation, restoration, 
etc. They also are cognizant of any Historic American 
Buildings Survey activities, including the current cam- 
paign for the general inventory. All sorts of new subjects 
are being uncovered in new places. For instance, Fred F. 
Willson, P. O. for Montana (Box 497, Bozeman), writes 
about the proposed restoration of Bannack, a ghost town, 
formerly the territorial capital. 

It is urged that S.A.H. members get acquainted with the 
appointees in their part of the world. Don’t hesitate to ask 
them to join our Society. Probably they haven’t heard of it. 

The revival of interest in this subject stems from the zeal 
of Chairman Earl H. Reed, F.A.I.A., of Chicago and 
George E. Pettengill, Librarian of the Institute. The latter, 
by the way, has recently moved the book collection into the 
remodelled stable behind William Thornton’s Octagon 
House, 1741 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington. S.A.H. 
members are invited to call and view this attractive instal- 
lation. 

We list here both the central committee and by states 
and chapters the individual Preservation Officers who have 
been appointed in the last few months. These are in addi- 
tion to our previous list. 


NATIONAL PRESERVATION COMMITTEE 


Ear H. REED 
Chairman 
343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


CHARLEs E. PETERSON 
Vice Chairman 
Old Custom House 
420 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Emit Lorcu 
1023 Forest Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Turpin C. BANNISTER 
2110 Grange Drive, R.R. 3 
Urbana, Illinois 


Oscar J. BALLAS 
Wilma Building 
Missoula, Montana 


Joun Hutcuins Capy 
536 Hospital Trust Building 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 


MarvIn EICKENROHT 
Maverick Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


MILTon L. Grice 
910 West Main Street 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


TasBot F. HAMLIN 
School of Architecture 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


Fitcu H. HasKELL 
1171 Morada Place 
Altadena, California 


ELEAZAR D. HERRERAS 
Box 604 


Tuscon, Arizona 


DonaLp McCormick 
2454 East 34th Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ALBERT SIMONS 
17 Broad Street 
Charleston 3, South Carolina 


THomas C, VINT 
39 East Bradley Lane 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


SAMUEL WILSON, JR. 
907 Queen & Crescent Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF PRESERVATION OFFICERS 
Florida North Central 


CALIFORNIA Herbert D. Mendenhall 
715 West Pensacola Street 
—- Valley Chapter Teme Fiecide 
Victor Thompson 
2521 Rose Road GEORGIA 
Palo Alto, California Aaguite Chapter 
Robert S. Woodhurst, Jr. 
FLORIDA Tenth Floor, Marion Building 


Augusta, Georgia 
Broward County Chapter 


Bayard Lubens LOUISIANA 2 
Olympia Building North Louisiana Chapter 
Hollywood, Florida William C. Gilmer 
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525% Market Street 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
(Replacement) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts State Assn. of 
Architects 


MICHIGAN 


Saginaw Valley Chapter 
Robert Frantz 
326 North Washington Avenue 
Saginaw, Michigan 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Chapter 
Arnold Perreton 
3 Capitol Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 


NEW YORK 


New York Chapter 
Talbot F. Hamlin 
School of Architecture 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Queens Chapter 
George A. Young 
155-01 90th Street 
Jamaica 32, New York 


OHIO 


Cleveland Chapter 
Robert C. Gaede 
23399 Laureldale Road 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 


Dayton Chapter 
John Sullivan, Jr. 
419 Third National Bank 

Building 

Dayton 2, Ohio 

Eastern Ohio Chapter 
Joseph Morbito 
429 East College Street 
Kent, Ohio 


OREGON 


Oregon Chapter 
John W. Foster 
410 Postal Building 
Portland, 4, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Chapter 
Clement S. Kirby 
1002 Palace Hardware Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


TEXAS 


Brazos Chapter 
Arch C. Baker 
Office of the College Architect 


El Paso Chapter 
Charles E. Waterhouse 
1304 Madeline Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 
Fort Worth Chapter 
Birch D. Easterwood 
522 Neil P. Anderson Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Alex H. Woolridge 
Box 461 
Brownsville, Texas 
Southeast Texas Chapter 
Fred C. Stone 
1872 Calder Avenue 
Beaumont 1, Texas 
Texas Coastal Bend Chapter 
oseph Hans 
801 Coleman Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
West Texas Chapter 
Woodlief F. Brown 
217 Mims Building 
Abilene, Texas 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Chapter 
Orrin M. Bullock, Jr. 


P. O. Box 51 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


or 
c/o Colonial Williamsburg Inc. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane Chapter 
Stanley A. Smith 
Department of Architectural 
Engineering 
Washington State College 
Pullman, Washington 


WILLIAM STRICKLAND DOCUMENTS 
Philip Strickland Harper, SAH, of Chicago has recently 


made a special gift of four hundred dollars to the JOURNAL 
and it is planned to publish sixteen pages of new source 
material relating to the work of the well-known Philadel- 
phia architect. President Gilchrist, author of William 
Strickland, Architect and Engineer, 1788-1854 (Philadel- 
phia, 1950), is collecting and preparing the material which 
will appear in an early issue. Inaugurating this new policy 
of adding pages to the JOURNAL as they can be financed 
by gift was George Williams’ collection of Robert Mills’ 
drawings and specifications which appeared in the March 
1953 issue. 





BOOKS 


CARROLL L. V. MEEKS, Editor 
Yale University. 


Thomas Howarth, Charles Rennie Mackintosh and the 
Modern Movement (New York: Wittenborn & Co., 
1953) , 329 pp., 96 plates. $10.00. 


This is the book which won the Society of Architectural 
Historians award for being the most distinguished contri- 
bution to architectural history published in this country in 
1953. Its importance lies in the careful documentation and 
analysis of the contribution to architectural history made 
by a controversial figure, about whose critical role in the 
development of the modern style there remained many ob- 
scurities. In spite of Nikolaus Pevsner’s excellent brief 
monograph in Italian, the relations between Mackintosh 
and his group, “The Four,” in Glasgow and the Brussels 
and Viennese contemporary innovators were far from 
clear. Through painstaking research, undertaken with ex- 
emplary patience and thoroughness and a positively Olym- 
pian detachment, Professor Howarth has been able to 
resolve these dilemmas. He has risen above the biographer’s 
traditional bias in favor of his subject. Mackintosh is not 
alleged to be the sole or even prime mover in the new di- 
rection. On points for which no positive answer can be 
given, the question is left open. The first and large portion 
of the book recounts Mackintosh’s quiet, obscure life and 
describes all of the known works. The remainder puts the 
works into their context. Briefly but effectively the impor- 
tant contemporaries are characterized. This section to- 
gether with the chronological appendix gives us the most 
complete and judicious monograph to date on the Art 
Nouveau and its parallel movements, far more valuable 
than H. F. Lenning’s monograph reviewed in these pages a 
year ago (SAH Journat, March 1953, p. 32). 

Mackintosh’s creative period was confined to the decade 
beginning in 1896. During those years all of his important 
work, decorative or architectural, was either designed or 
executed or both. This includes a number of projects of 
great prescience. Beginning about 1906, partly due to de- 
fects of character, exacerbated by dwindling commissions 
and lack of an adequate measure of acclaim and encourage- 
ment, his work fell off, his health declined and he lingered 
on in a melancholy way until his death in 1928. His inven- 
tive ornament, his original spatial effects, his sensitively 
restrained detail and honest manipulation of materials and 
structure met with an inadequate even hostile reception in 
England and had scarcely any direct influence there. On the 
other hand, as in the case of Frank Lloyd Wright, the avant- 
garde on the continent were the alert ones who admired 
him, studied him and were influenced by him. There were 
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to be found the combination of circumstances necessary 
to the success of a new movement: an articulate leader, an 
enthusiastic group of supporters or followers, enlightened 
patrons, journals dedicated to propaganda for the objec- 
tives. Mackintosh was not a forceful leader and, rather in- 
articulate, did not attract a band of disciples and was 
poorly treated by the established journals. England and 
Scotland did not interest themselves in such geniuses. 

As instances of the fair-minded attitude of the author, it 
will be noted that he indicates that the influence of Japanese 
planning on Mackintosh was far more limited than its 
effect on Frank Lloyd Wright. Aubrey Beardsley’s priority 
is unhesitating admitted. He influenced “The Four,” Mac- 
kintosh, McNair and the sisters Macdonald. They, too, 
drew heavily upon the Pre-Raphaelites, particularly from 
Rossetti’s melancholy dream world. Mackintosh’s life is 
almost the fulfillment of that attitude. Other important in- 
fluences included Toorop, Charles Schwabe and impulses 
from the Celtic Revival. Like all the artists of the day “The 
Four” was romantically interested in nature, but did not 
apply to it a special vision of their own. The Glasgow group 
was perfectly conversant with and influenced by the work 
of their contemporaries Mackmurdo, Walton, Voysey. 
Hoffman is shown to have developed his own manner 
parallel with rather than dependent upon that of Mackin- 
tosh. Raimondo D’Aronco may be offered as an Italian 
parallel to Mackintosh. He, too, struggled to achieve an 
independent manner and did so, but by no means in a 
vacuum. His style as shown in his numerous expositions 
and Turkish works did not crystallize until after the works 
of Horta, Beardsley, Van de Velde, Wagner, and Olbrick 
had become known. In the case of Mackintosh, Professor 
Howarth has explored all the possibilities of contact be- 
tween the generative centers and come to the honest, if 
undramatic, conclusion that similar causes, in some cases 
the identical ones, led to similar and often independent re- 
sults, a phenomenon more familiar in the history of science 
during the last century. 

In this monograph all the necessary facts as well as 
first and second-hand reminiscences have been collected. 
Another generation may wish to revaluate Mackintosh’s 
work and influence, but they will not have to unearth new 
materials. Architectural historians are not only indebted to 
Thomas Howarth for this major accomplishment and for 
his keen analysis of the concurrent problems, but also for 
the success with which his efforts to gain recognition for 
Mackintosh in Glasgow have been crowned: the preserva- 
tion there of the bulk of the remaining drawings and arti- 
facts, affording a dramatic proof of the permanent value 
of first class architectural research. 


C. L. V. M. 


J. D. Forbes. Victorian Architect, the Life and Work of 
William Tinsley (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1953), xiv + 153 pp., 29 illus. $5.00. 


The extraordinarily interesting aspect of this book is the 
double life of its subject. It is very seldom that we are pre- 
sented in one architect with a complete professional career 
on the eastern side of the Atlantic followed by an almost 
as long and busy one on this side: 1804-1851 in Ireland 
and 1851-1885 in the United States. This gives us a rare 
opportunity to measure the effects of environment against 
the constituents of personality. In Ireland Tinsley worked 
for the aristocracy and the church, in the Mid-west, he 
worked for institutions and leading citizens. The preserva- 
tion of many of Tinsely’s papers including a fragmentary 
autobiography makes it possible to probe more deeply into 
the circumstances of his life than is the case with many of 
his better known contemporaries. 

John Forbes, in his preface, has raised all the pertinent 
questions which the analysis of such a career could illumi- 
nate, and in the last chapter has made several concise con- 
clusions, of which the tenor is indicated by the final phrase 
“William Tinsley was a Victorian among Victorians.” 

Without claiming that Tinsley was a genius it is shown 
that he was not a copiest. He took his electicism calmly, fol- 
lowing trends and working well within accepted bounds, 
yet disdaining literal copyism, other than that involved in 
repeating himself. 

Tinsley’s major works in this country included Ascen- 
sion Hall at Kenyon College, the Probasco Mansion in 
Cincinnati and the Institution for the Education of the 
Blind at Columbus, Ohio, which is far less Elizabethan than 
the architect claimed. The use of iron and cast stone there 
must have been common practice and merits fuller treat- 
ment. 

A deliberate effort has been made to avoid the excesses 
of pedantic scholarship, a cumbersome apparatus of foot- 
notes, and an overly technical vocabulary. Editor Forbes 
has, accordingly, woven together the biographical, archi- 
tectural, critical and documentary threads. The narrative 
woof wins out over the critical warp. This raises a question 
of values, was Tinsley’s personal life of such importance 
and wide interest as to justify the sacrifice of more ex- 
tended appraisal of his work, and its collateral implica- 
tions? 


C. L. V. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period (3 vols.; New York: Pantheon Books, 
1953). $25.00. 

Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Luso- 
Brazilian Studies, ed. Alexander Marchant (Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1953). $6.00. 
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Shinji Koike, Contemporary Architecture of Japan 
(Tokyo: The Shokokusha Publishing Co., Inc., 1954) . 

Frank G. Lopez, Commercial Buildings (New York: F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 1953). $9.75. 

Richard J. Neutra, Survival Through Design (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953). $5.50. 

Theodor K. Rohdenburg, A History of the School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953). $2.50. 


SAH NEWS 


THE AUGUST TOUR 

The fourth annual August field trip of the Society of 
Architectural Historians will visit Salem and Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, on the-weekend of August 21 and 22. An- 
nouncements and reservation forms will be mailed to the 
membership. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST SUMMER SCHOOL 


The authorities of the British National Trust summer 
school on the country houses of England report that there 
is still time to enroll in this year’s seminar. The sessions are 
held at Attingham Park, Shropshire. Interest rather than 
expert knowledge is the chief requisite for admission. Ad- 
dresses: The Warden, Attingham Park, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire; The National Trust, 42 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S. W. 1. 


SNOOK COLLECTION AT THE NEW-YORK 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Thomas E. Snook, Jr., of the firm of John B. Snook 
Sons, Architects, has arranged for the New-York His- 


torical Society to receive the archives of this office. The 
firm was four -d in 1837 by Mr. Snook’s grandfather, . 
John Butler Snook (1815-1901). The firm name was 
changed in 1887 from John B. Snook to John B. Snook & 
Sons and again in 1901 to the present name. 

The gift consists of more than 200 rolls of drawings of 
the firm’s work prior to 1901; 6 vols. of contract books 
(1843-1897); 10 vols. receipts & expenditures (1865- 
1888) ; 6 vols. day books (1887-1910); 8 vols. account 
books (1860-1893) ; 6 vols. ledgers (1845-1904) ; 1 vol. 
index book to drawings (incomplete); over 75 volumes 
from the architectural library of the firm. 


WEST COAST CHAPTER 


The West Coast Chapter of the Society of Architectural 
Historians was inaugurated at San Francisco on May 22, 
1954, too late to be fully covered in this issue. For member- 
ship information please write Elliot A. P. Evans, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER AT NEWARK 

The New York Chapter of the Society is being invited to 
hold the fall meeting on November 4 at Newark, New Jer- 
sey. A program is being arranged jointly by the Newark 
Museum with the Ballantine House, the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, and the Newark Public Library. Chairman 
of arrangements is Miss Julia Sabine, Art Librarian, New- 
ark Public Library, Newark 1. 


SAH AT WINTERTHUR 


A special tour of Winterthur, the Henry S. du Pont mu- 
seum, was provided on April 17 for members of the Society 
living in and around Philadelphia. The Winterthur authori- 
ties very graciously invited local members who had re- 
frained from going at the time of the annual meeting in 
order that members coming from a distance could all be 
accommodated on the earlier occasion. 
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